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The Love of Katharine Moyle. 


BY MARGARET VERNE, 








I. 
OO, were you ever afraid of any- 
thing?” 

Loo Roberts, her bright, piquant 
face full of laughing wonder, 
stopped her milking to look the 
speaker clearly in the face. 

* Afraid?” inquiringly. ‘‘ Yes, 
of hornets, snakes and rats— 
maybe of humble bees!’? 

‘Nonsense! I meant nothing 
of that sort.” 

* Well, what then—ghosts?” 

‘Ghosts, Loo!—pshaw!”’ 

‘* Were you ever afraid of any 
living man or woman?” 

Strip, strip, strip-e-ty strip, 
the white milk went down into 





the shining bucket. 

“ Say, Loo?” 

“*T was thinking.” 

“Well?” 

‘No. I never was afraid of any one—at least, not 
enough to speak of. I have been a little shy of sticks, 
canes, rifles and knives carried in human hands, and 
obeying human wills, but nothing else.” 

She pushed her pink gingham sun-bonnet up from 
her pretty face as she spoke. 

“ Why do you ask, Cop?” 

“Because / know what fear is,”’ he answered, a 
little doggedly. 

* Well, I declare! 
your place.” 

* Perhaps not. But I am oneof the honest kind, 
and cowardly in some things. I am, at least, not 
ifraid to speak the truth.” 

* Well?” seeing that he waited fur her to question. 

“T am afraid of a woman, Loo.” 

“ Afraid of a woman, Copeland Browne! So-o- 
Molly—afraid of a woman. I say so—the complaint 
is something recent, isn’t it?” 

**No, not very.”” 

**[ don’t believe she is young or pretty?” 

“ Both.” 

Loo’s cheeks flushed and her lips curled. “ Indeed !”” 

* You needn’t be angry in the least, little girl. It 
is no fault of mine, I am sure, but Katharine Moyle 
has cast an evil eyeon me. I meet her wherever I 
go.” 

‘* Pshaw, Cop! you aren’t talking sound sense. I 
don’t know what you mean.” 

“*I know you don’t; and you are too impatient to 
learn,even if I could make myself understood. Make 
the fullest meaning out of my words, though—” 

“Evil eye!’ she interrupted, impatiently; ‘‘a 
black-eyed, handsome widow has cast an evil eye on 
you! You are daft, Cop.” 

“Tf I am, Loo, Mistress Katharine asked me to 
marry her this morning; asked me in broad, round 
English, too.” 

Loo dropped her bucket, and the foamy milk went 
over the ground. 

“Now your shining boots have caught it,” she 
said. ‘Shame on you, Molly!” 

“You needn’t lay the blame on old Molly,’’ the 
young man said, wiping his feet on the grass. “ You 
did it by your nervousness. Perhaps you’ll know 
what it is to be afraid of a woman, when you go to 
the house.” 

“No, Aunt Candice wont mind the milk,” she 
said, a little absently, looking from Copeland to the 
empty bucket. ‘If she did, she wouldn’t scold. It 
isn’t her way. Bat what were you saying? It was 
a joke wasn’t it?” 


I wouldn’t own it if I were in 








‘What Mrs. Moyle ssid tome? I tried to take it 
as one, but she wouldu’t let me.” 

“The shameless thing!’ pouted Loo, realizing 
keenly how handsome of face and form was this 
young lover of hers. Was it any wonder that some 
one beside herself had eyes to see, and the good taste 
to admire him? But a proposal of marriage from a 
woman toaman! Her maidenly sense of propriety 
was terribly shocked. 

“Did you accept?” she asked, smiling archly, still 
pleased to treat itas a joke, ‘or did you tell her to 
ask pa?” 

**] told her that I was engaged; what else could I 
say e 

** What else did you want to say? Did you wish 
you had your freedom, because, if you did—” 

But I didn’t, Miss Roberts.” 

“She has money. I am poor.” 

* Bad money, Loo—made in a whiskey trade.” 

** I don’t suppose it would make one intoxicated to 
use it, for all that.” 

‘No, hardly; but one can’t help thinking of these 
things.” 

‘‘ Then you did give it a thovght?” she teased. 

‘One has a right to think, certainly.” 

* Yes, and to put their thoughts into action, if it so 
please them.” 

“If you had a second bucket of milk it would go 
over now,” Cop said, laughing, and laying a brown, 
shapely band on the girl's shoulder. “ You can’t 
qaarrel one into accepting Mrs. Moyle, Loo, so don’t 
try it.” 

* You try to annoy me,” she said, reaching up her 
fingers to touch his hand. 

*T only made you my confidant, and told you the 


truth. It wasn’t very pleasant to me. It didn’t 
tickle my vanity at all. 1 tell you I am afraid of the 
woman.” 


*‘ Afraid she’ll marry you whether you will or no.” 

** No; she couldn’t well do that. But our inter- 
view was so odd. Let me tell you. She was going 
to the cemetery with a heavy basket of flowers, and, 
as I was on the same road, I thought it a mere mat- 
ter of politeness to offer to carry her basket. We 
went to her husband’s grave, and there she began 
taiking of the departed. She was younger than her 
husband, she said, and they bad little in common; 
there had been no sympathy between them; she had 
been persuaded into the marriage by interested rela- 
tives; although she had had her dreams of love, in 
her marriage she knew nothing of it. Saying this, I 
must own that she was gorgeously handsome. I 
mean what I say, for you know her style of beauty— 
scarlet, black and white; masses of glossy black hair, 
brilliant cheeks and lips, flashing eyes, and white, 
even teeth. She managed to shed a few tears, and 
put her pretty soft hands, sparkling with rings, up 
to her face. She had a great deal of property; she 
was young yet, and her heart was almost her own. 
When she said this she looked up into my face. I 
did not flinch, because I didn’t have that ‘ intuitive 
knowledge of what was coming,’ that proposed-to 
people are said to have. I looked square into her 
eyes without blushing. Then came the proposal. 
She felt tenderly towards me, she said, and she 
wanted to marry a poor man; she wanted love and 
gratitude combined. So there it is, Loo, just what 
happened, straight and square by Mr. Moyle’s grave, 
and part of the time Mrs. Katharine throwing flowers 
upon the long, slim mound.” 

‘The woman must be crazy!” Loo exclaimed. 

‘¢ What, because she has taken a fancy tv me? I 
hope you are sane, dear.” 

“*T have never asked you to marry me.” 

‘No, nor wouldn’t if I died for the want of hearing 
the question asked. You hardly gave me a chance 
to speak for myself.” 

‘¢ Well, what did you say to her?” 

“O,I hinted that the more gratitude the more 
happiness, and that there were many young men 
poorer than myself. She had better look around for 
them. I had no desire for any woman's money.” 


A flash of her big eyes; just such as you get out 
of a black summer cloud. I tl ought for a minute 
that it had lightened. Sbe hoped 1 considered well 
what she had been sayirg. I thanked her; hoped 
that she had considered well before going out of the 
well-beaten paths of custom. She knew what she 
was saying she was sure; before many years I would 
find itso. Here I got scared, for she stood up like a 
seeress, and spoke of the future. I should love her 
yet.” 

“The horrid thing!” sighed Loo, clinging to her 
lover’s arm. “Don’t go near her again, will you, 
Cop?” 

“IT didn’t go near her, pet, she come to me. She 
is the suitor in this case.” 

** Let her come iuto my presence if she likes!"? Loo 
said, ferociously. 

She spoke of you, and I think that I was hurt 
just a little there. She said that I should never 
marry you. You would be the wife of some one 
else.” 

“ Now, did she say that, Cop?” cried Loo, rubbing 
her eyes. ‘“ You know better than that, I am sure. 
You know I don’t care for any one else.” 

Cop laughed, and smoothed down her pretty, wavy 
hair. ‘ You never said it so plainly befure,” Le said, 
a vein of sadness in his voice. 

*‘ There has been no use in it. It hasn’t been called 
for,” she auswered, nestling her hands into his. 
‘Come, let us go in. See how dark it is getting. 
The wind makes such a mournful noise through the 
orchard trees. I can’t bear to hear it to-night.” 

Holding each other by the hand they went in out 
of the gatherirg darkness, where Aunt Candice wus 
patiently waiting for the milk. 

*“ Where is your bucket, Loo?” 

“IT dropped it.” 

“ Did Molly kick?” 

**No. She’s always gentle.” 

Aunt Candice put away the two shining tin pans 
and sighed. ‘I was afraid something would happen 
when I sent Cop out to you. The next time that 
Jane goes away I shall do the milking. A girl can’t 
milk and entertain her lover.” 

‘- Did you ever try it, Aunt Candice?” Loo asked. 

‘*Never mind what I tried,” the good lady an- 
swered, filling up the tea urn out of the big cream 
jug, and blushing like a girl when she discovered her 
tuivtake. 

**That’s worse than my misfortune,” Loo whisper- 
ed in her ear as she started for another drawing of 
tea. 

They had many sly jokes upon Aunt Candice, 
which she bore patiently, and sometimes composedly. 
When she could be startled out of her composure, as 
to-night, it was looked upon as a great trimuph. 


it to herself, living her sweet womanly life according 
to the best light given her. The question, which the 
world is furever asking, if a Woman does not marry 
in her teens or twenties, passed by, and none were 
the wiser for her answers. Save for the tender inter- 
est that she took in all young lovers, and the ready 
ear that she gave to their many troubles, it might 
have been thought that of love and its sweet romance 
she had never dreamed. To her niece, Loo Roberts, 
she had been as a mother for years, giving hera 
home when she was left homeless and an orphan. 

The trio seated by the little round table, the shin- 
ing tea urn steaming with a new drawing of tea, and 
the cream-jug replenished, Aunt Candice heard from 
Loo’s lips the odd story that her lover had been tell- 
ing her. 

‘““No wonder you dropped the milk!” Aunt Can- 
dice said. ‘ 

*“Shouldn’t you have thought that Mr. Moyle 
would have gotten up in his coffin?” Loo asked. 

* Gotten up out of it, you mean, Loo,”’ Cup laugh- 
ed. ‘He couldn’t have gotten up in it.” 

Aunt Candice shook her head gravely. ‘It isn’t 
a pleasant subject to jest over, children,” adding, 
with a twinkle of her eye, “‘ you can’t deny that the 





** And what then?” 


lady has shown excellent taste in her selection, Loo.” 


Whatever her history had been in the past she kept \ 





“‘T don’t think it’s very good taste to be proposing 
to one man, and tossing flowers over the grave of 
another.”’ 

“If her grief for the departed is as large as the 
basket she carried she must have cared something 
for him,’ Cop said, adding with knitted brows, 
“ What is it, Aunt Candice? what do you see?” 

Aunt Candice was looking straight before her, her 
eyes widening and dilating. 

“ What do you see?” he repested, setting his cup 
down heavily into the saucer. 

She drew her hand across her face to hide the 
spasm of pain there. ‘I don’t know, children, what 
I saw. Something troubled my eyes for a moment. 
I think I saw too many pictures when I was in the 
city the other day. One came before me then.” 

‘What was it?” Loo asked, softly, her breath 
coming quickly. 

*“ Nothing bright,” Aunt Candice answered, sigh- 
ing. “A wide plain—desolate, dreary, with a few 
figures in the foreground; a little child—a house—” 

‘Nothing more?” 

“ Nothing more. I lost it then.” 

“T wish you wouldn’t see things, Aunt Candice.” 

“ It was only a picture, Loo.” 

“1 don’t like pictures that come on the wall in 
that way. They give me the horrors,” the girl said, 
shrugging her shoulders. ‘I wish you would stay 
here to-night, Cop.” 

The young man laughed. 

“If you will own up to cowardice, I’ll remain,” he 
said. 

“‘ And I shall never hear the last of it,’’ she added, 
quickly. ‘No, you may go. But just listen to the 
wind. I’m sure it tells of a storm to night.” 

“T must go,then. It it something of a walk to the 
village, and by the cemetery, too. Old Mr. Moyle 
might have his revenge on me in the darkness.” 

**T am more afraid of the living than the dead,” 
was the answer. 

She spoke truthfully, though lightly, little know- 
ing as she stood therein the light and warmth, bright 
and happy in an unshaduwed love, how great a dan- 
ger was clouding over her hitherto clear sky. She 
was a little saddened, perhaps; felt an odd depression 
of spirits that she was unaccustomed to, but a good 
night’s sleep would drive it away; the morniny's 
light would bring back to her the old lightness of 
heart. So she bade her lover guod night, fastened 
the doors and windows, kissed Aunt Candice, and in 
a@ few minutes was out into dreamland, no shadow 
from the day following her. 


II. 

MontTHs went by, bringing with them, to the peo- 
ple of Cranston, their pretty innocent round of sum- 
mer pleasures; picnics in the wide old woods ; dancing 
under the ancient trees, and b. ating on the clear, 
deep river, were the prime sources of enjoyment to 
the young people, varied occasionally by driving and 
horseback riding. To these little gayeties Katharine 
Moyie gave undivided thought and attention. At 
first she went out clad in stiff mourning-silks and 
trailing robes of English crape which were strangely 
becoming to her dark, fiery beauty, but before the 
summer waned her deep mourning had faded out to 
sheeny lavender silks, and gausy grenadines and 
tarletans. The outward kept pace with the inward 
life. She seldom paraded her loss now. The long 
grave lying by itself, with a costly monument to 
mark it, had no more flowers strewn upon it. It lay 
there in the deep shadow, a8 80 many husbands’ and 
wives’ graves lie the world through, after their 
memories are dimmed by new interests and new 
affections. 

People are universally weak where money and 
youth are concerned. The little babbling world of 
Cranston left Mis. Moyle to herself after its first ex- 
clamation of surprise at her appearance in society 
again. It was pleasant at her house, laxuriant and 
expensive in all its appointments, and Mistress 
Katharine did not entertain Liggardly. With her 
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money went as free as water, and she lavished the | 
luxuries and comforts which it brought upon all.) 
So it was forgotten that Peter Moyle’s coffia had | 


gone out of the wide doorway scarcely eight months 


before; that he bad Iain in state in the grand old | 


parlor, his white, waxen face immovable, and his 
heavy lids sealed in their last sleep. A few foolish | 
girls used to have a way of getting out of the sight of 
his portrait, it is troe, saying that the pictured eyes | 
were surely bright with life, and the firm, bard- | 


drawn mouth moved as though trying to speak to’ 


them. But the feelirg was not universal. O.lya 
few weak and timid ones felt it. 
Daring this bright summer a great change was 


wrought in the life of little Loo Koberts—Aunt Can- | 
dice bal sickened and died, and she was alone in the | 


great world. Not even her lover knew the desola- 
tion of this poor child. Once, he might bave come 
nearer to her in her grief, but cf late something had 


come over him, changing the whole current of his! 


love. Loo knew this when Aunt Candice lay faling 
and dying, but she did not speak of it. 
that it gave ber was i: fi..itely less than the great 
sorrow that stared her in the face. Faint ramors 
had reached her of a strange intimacy between M:s- 
trees Moyle and her lover, but she did not credit 
them wholly. She was too proud to question him; 
too weary and Leart- broken to resent any encroach- 
ment upon her acknowledg=i rights. 

She was ott one morning in the little garden, 
where she and Aunt Candice had spent so many 
happy hours together. Aboat her the flowers were 
nolding in all their aatumna! splendor. The peach- 
trees were full of rosy aud amber fruit, and the 
grape-vine weighed down with heavy purple clusters. 
She was thinking of her lonely life, and wondering 
how long it would go on in this way with nothing to 
break the monotony. She was young, healthy and 
strong, only a trifle worn down, perhaps, and she 
knew well enough that her trouble would not kill 
her. The only thought was, how could she bear it? 
She was not naturally devotional, or rather, the 
strength which the werld can neither give nor take 
away, was far off and mythical. She said her prayers 
at night and in the morning, but they were cold and 
dead, with no warm thrill of faith running through 
them. 

As she was going about, picking a flower here, and 
breaking off a dead leaf in another place, she heard a 
step near her, and turning quickly round was met 
by the brilliant, smiling face of Katharine Moyle. 
She had never liked this woman—not when she first 
came to Cranston old Peter Moyle’s wife, turning 
people’s heads by her wonderful beauty—much less 
now, after she had dared to come between her and 
her happiness. 

“Il am Katharine Moyle,” she began, bowing. 

Loo looked up coolly into her face. ‘I know you 
are!” she said, 80 nonchalantly that ber visitor grew 
@ trifle embarrassed. 

“1 came to see you.” 

** Indeed, madam, I am honored.” 

‘*She hates me because I have looked with favor 
upon her young lover,” Mrs. Moyle thought, but she 
said in her most winning tone, ‘“‘1 have long wished 
to meet you, Miss R»berts.” 

‘* What bas hindered you, pray?” the girl asked, 
almost sharply. 

Mrs. Moyle smiled. “ 1 am not welcome,” she said, 
softly. 

* Did you expect to be?” 

“Yes. Why not?” 

“ Your own heart must answer that, madam.” 

The woman flushed. ‘‘ You must be very lonely 
here. I, too, am lonely and desolate.” 

**] beard as much many weeks ago,” Loo said, 
pointedly. 

** Yes, 1 dare say. 
women.” 

** That depends upon circumstances. 
be merciful to me—it is to you. 
poor.” 

“A wide difference, it is true, but with us—you 
and me—it all goes for nothing. Wedo not count 
outward treasures, but inward.” 

“ The arch hypocrite!” thought Loo, too indignant 
to answer. 

“I come,” resumed Mistress Moyle, ‘“ knowing 
that you were alone in the world, to ask you to share 
my home with me. I need a companion; you need 
a home.” 

**T am very well here.” 

* But a house will not support you, and your aunt’s 
income died with her.” 

** You seem very well acquainted with my affairs,” 
Loo said, sharply. ‘‘May I ask where you gained 
your information?” 

“From a friend,” she answered, her long, jetty 
lashes drooping upon her crimson cheeks. 

‘Perhaps your friend is your adviser. 
counsel you to come to me?” 

Mrs. Moyle answered blandly, but her white teeth 


Rumor is never merciful to us 


It would not 
You are rich—I am 


Did he 


might have resulted from some incident that he did 
not see fit to mention. At least, she would try and 
treat this strange woman with more courtesy and 
respect. 

“ Allow me to thank you for the interest you have 


The pain} 


taken in me, Mre. Moyle. I am grateful to yon, al- 
i though I cannot accept your charity.” 

“It is no charity. I need you; you need a home.” 
“ What could I do for you?” 

“Stay with me; sit at my table—be my sister and 
friend, if you will. Life has not been pleasant to me. 

I want some one to love me.” 
| The true woman spoke here. Looking up Loo saw 

that the beantifal eyes were dim with tears. 

Their needs were even, why should she not go to 
her? and yet, could she ever learn to love ber? She 
spoke out frankly: 

| ‘£1 do not love you.” 

| “I know it. Love is not the idle growth of an 
hour. Neither does it come of too much watching. 
I believe it is b-rn of tender respect and pity.” 

** Always?” queried Loo. 
| Mre. Moyle shook ber head. 
| ting beyond myself there. 
it. Bat will you go?” 
| Why not go? The house would not keep her. 
That was true enough, and yet, how could she leave 
| the dear old place? 

* Snat it up—do not rent it,” Mrs. Moyle said, as 
ifshe read her thoughts. ‘‘Come often and look it 
over.” 

“The idea is almost pleasant,” she answered, 
wearily. 

** Will you go, then?” 

“*T will answer you to-morrow. 
strange to think of, now.” 


smile upon her lips, while Loo Koberts, sad and be- 
wildered, bent her bead upon her hands and sobbed 
bitterly. Ah, it is, indeed, a happy time of lite when 
the overcharged heart can be lightened by tears; 
when the guick, passionate grief can break im a sud- 
den storm, to be followed by smile and sunshine. 

While Loo was wiping ber eyes Copeland Browne 
found her. She looked at bim sharply, something of 
the distrust she had been harboring against him 
visible upon her pale face. He was at a loss how to 
speak to her when she turned on him with that 
strange, defiant look. 

‘* What is the matter, Loo?” 

That was a strange question for him to ask her, 
she thought, as thongh life and love were running 
smoothly. How could she arswer hiuw! 

“fT am very well,”’ she said, stiftiy. 

“TI thought you were weeping.” 

* And if 1 was, what then?” 

* I do not lixe to see you sorrowfol, that is all.” 

“ You are so afraid of the sight that you keepaway 
from me,” she said, bitterly. 

“Not that, Lao” 

‘© Mrs. Moyle is lonely, perhaps?”’ 

* You are jealous.” 

*I am too indifferent to you to be tionbled by 
jealousy,” she said, quickly, her eyes flashing. 

* Indifferent—to me?” 

* Yes; Iam convinced that you have allowed Mis- 
tress Katharine a second hearing; reconsidered your 
abrupt decision by her beloved husvand’s grave. It 
is 80, isn’t it?” 

* Not exactly that.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

**T wont force you to prevaricate. You are quite 
free, as far as I am concerned. I release you trom 
your engagement. You can make your moneyed 
mi-xtress happy by your gratitude. You will be her 
pet and pride. She will buy you bonbons, and give 
you money to spend.” 

‘* What has come over you, Loo? I never heard 
you speak in that way befure.” 

“TI never had occasion. It bas never been called 
for.” 

* The change is not pl e,”” 

‘No, but it is healthy, so let the matter drop. You 
can leave me.” 

* But Idid not come alone. A friend came with 
me. Jane told me that you were here, and I left 
him in the parlor to seek you.” 

She put up her hands to her hair, that first invol- 
untary motion natural to any woman when she won- 
ders how she is looking. 

* Your hair isall right,” Cop ventured, putting out 
his hand to lift a stray cur! from her forehead. 

“If you please, sir!” Loo said, taking a step back- 
ward, and glancing him over with indignant eyes; 
‘wo are strangers now.” 

Aud Copeland Browne followed her into the house 
with the words echoing upon his lips, “‘ Strangers 
now!’ They saddened him because they ended what 
had heen to him a very pleasant dream; a little im- 
practical, it was true, looking at it in a new light, for 
both Loo and himself were poor, as the world goes. 
They bad youth, health and strength, and handsome 
faces, but the tirst would fail, and the last would not 
keep them. His conscience pricked him a little, for 
he knew that he had failed this poor girl in her sor- 
est needs. From this he tried to think that he was 
not half good enough for her (which was really true 
enough), and it was better for them to part. It was 
better so. Butif the question had been asked him 
then, would he have given up Loo unselfishly for the 
sole reason that he was morally beneath her? he 
might have been a little staggered for an answer. 
People are so ready to bolster up an unworthy deed 
by excuses that have no bearing upon them. In 
these things results are not to be thought of, only 
motives. Who is justified in dving evil that good 
may come? 

When they gained the Httle hall Loo turned 
around. “I cannot meet strangers. You will have 
to excuse me.” 








“I believe I was get-_ 
I know little enough of | 


It seems s0 very | 


This was what the lady waited to hear, and hear- 
ing it she went back to her carriage with a satistied 


“ It is no one you need fear. Only the new teacher 
who came last week. Come” 


She had no desire to pleare him in anything. His 


| wishes were nothing to her, now. Still, she might 


as well go in, as she was feeling, all people were alike 
to her. 

Teachers were all of one pattern to Loo, straight- 
going, stern -eyed people, forever cold and unap- 
proachable, and when she stood face to face with this 
man, feeling the warm, firm clasp of his hand. and 
hearing his pleasant voice, a feeling of quiet satisfac- 


| tion came to her, unknown for many days. Theodore | 


Leonard was not a young man, neither was he old. 
He stood midway between dawn and sunset, un- 
touched by the light of either. But Loo soon knew 
| that his experience of life was broad and rich, and 


| that his nature was strong and true, the while he was | 
In his presence | 
Copeland Browne was not thought of, and when | 


as tender at beart as a woman. 


| after an hour’s visit he arvse to go, the girl found 
| herself blushing almost painfally, on seeing her 

former lover in a remote corner, trying to divert 
| himself by that medern invention known as a photo- 
graph album. She opened her lips to speak, but the 
words died upon them. Se thoaght with a girlish 
srite that even that amusement was more than he 
ha! a right to beneath her roof. Widow Moyle 
woukl make up fur ber shortcomings when he next 
visited her. 

Theodore Leonard was straightforward and henest. 
This little girl, bright, piquant and witty, withal a 
little world-sick and swidened, pleased him exceed- 
‘ingly. His first question on gaining the street was 
very like him, although, under the circumstances, 
not a wise one to ask. 

“Ta she free?” 


for a mean little revenge. 

** We have been engaged for a vear.” 

“Ah, indeed! Excuse me. I am glad that you 
told me.” 





Ill. 


THE following morning Katharine Moyle came 
again in her carriage. Loo’s answer was realy for | 
her. 

“T am going with you, Mrs. Moyle,” she said, 
pleasantly. laying down a book that Mr. Leonard 
had spoken favorably of the evening before; ‘‘and | 
yet,” she added, hesitatingly, “I do not know why I | 
go.”” 

That was an outside question to the laly, and she 
cared little for it. The main point was gained. Yet 
she said, graciously, *‘ It is better for you to go.” 

‘““T am not gure of that, even,” Loo answered. “I 
shall not starve here.” 

“Ono!” Mrs. Moyle said, brightly; “ but it is not 
good for woman to be alone any more than it is fur 
man. J prefer company.” 

Loo thought of the scene by the grave of her hus- 
band, and concladed that she didn t care to be alone, 
although her way of choosing her companions seemed 
a@ little edd. 

“We'll bave @ gay antumn of it,” said Mistress 
K+tharine, standing by Loo, as she tied the strings 
of ber hat. 

“I am in no mood for gayeties,” the girl said, her 
eyes filling. ‘*‘The shadow of the grave is on me 


yet.” 

Mrs. Moyle sbrugged her superb shoulders. 
“These shadows cling too, child; sometimes they 
get snaky.” 

* Don’t!” 


** Did I frighten you?” 

* It is an odd way of speaking.” 

“True, but by-and-by you will get accustomed to 
My ways and manner of speech; then you wont 
mind me.” 

As Mistress Moyle spoke the carriage went whirl- 
ing down the street. Far ahead, walking beneath 
the trees, Loo Roberts caught sight of a figure that 
she had seen once—to remember always. She felt 
her heart beat quicker, and a warm fiush rise to her 
cheeks. She was too simple-hearted, too much of a 
child, to conceal her feelings. To see Mr. Leonard 
made her very glad. She had found a bee in the 
heart of one flower, but she went forward eagerly to 
pluck the next, unmindful of the sharp sting she had 
received. She leaned her face out of the carriage, 
bright and sparkling with smiles, and bowed. For 
@ thought’s time the grave, hazel eyes lighted up, 
then they grew shadowy and cold, as he returned her 
salutation and passed on. Loo sighed softly to her- 
self, and turned her eyes. Mrs. Moyle was watching 
the scene. 

‘There are some things in this world colder than 
graves, my dear,” she said, ‘‘ and that man’s heart is 
one of them. I tell you there’s nothing like books to 
shrivel up a man’s soul.” 

‘IT don’t believe Mr. Leonard’s heart is so very 
cold,” Loo answered, in a saddened voice. 

‘Perhaps not. We shall see. He did begin to 
thaw out a little when you shone down upon him, 
but it was only momentary.” 

“T know little of him. He came yesterday with 
Mr. Browne, just after you went away.” 

She had not intended to be the first to mention the 
name of her recreant lover, but it came about so 
naturally that she quite forgot what she was saying 
until Mrs. Moyle reminded her. 

“Tam glad you have mentioned him,” the widow 
said, in a low tone. 
| «why? 





Still smarting under the pain of her neglect, it was ! 
easy for the young man to iniprove the opportunity | 


After that they walked in silence Cown the street. | 





© Besnane it is better for us to understand enh 
other at the onset, and I drealed to broach a painfal 
snbject. You have save me the trouble.” 

Loo was silent for a little, thinking to force her 
companion tocome to an explanation unaided. Then 
a different mood took her. What did she care for 
this youth? Why bave words over a cast-off gar- 
ment? The love that she once lavishe! on him had 
died wholly out of ber heart. He was like a stranger 
or acquaintance to whom she was colily indifferent. 
Mrs. Moyle covid take him for all ber. 

“ The sabject need not necessarily be an unpleasant 
one between us.” 

The sidow gave her a questioning glance. “D» 
you mean tbat you do not care for this man whom | 
almost idolize?” 

In one brief moment Leo Roberts searched her 
heart through. In it she found no vestige of tender 
ness for the man who had fallen from the hizh place 
in which she bai first enthroned him True, ber 
mood might ¢ ange. Looking over the bright past, 
the memory of what had been might thril) tenderly 
throngb her heart. She believed that wonld be all. 
S. she made answer, sadly, perhaps, as we speak of 
the dead: 

“Ido not love Copeland Browne. 1 am not sure 

that I ever cared for him.” 
| Mrs. Moyle was by her side in a moment, bolkiing 
' her bands, and Jooking j»yously into her sweet, seri- 
ous face. 
“ Ah, dear, you can never tell how great a load you 
have taken from me. I was afraid that I was taking 
his love away from you, and yet, for my life's sake I 
| could not help it. I have pitied you, because I 

thought you were sacrificed to me. I wanted to help 
| you, and that was why I went to you yesterday. If 
you make my house your home, the gossips, keen- 
eyed and wide-mouthed would be outwittet. They 
| had already begun to wag their tongues about us. 

To save you from them was the only reparation 1 
, could make ” 

** You are selfish—bnt you are kind.” 

“1 know it, dear; I think I am infatuated with 
Copeland Browne. 1 sometimes question whether it 
is the pnrest love which he has awakened within me. 
1 know I woulidie for him—risk heaven for him. 
| Why, chil! I asked him to marry me when I stood 
| beside 511 Peter's grave! If ever the spirits of the 
| departed come back to us, he, gaunt, cruel and grim, 
' was beside me that morning. I saw his cruel eyes 
gleauing out of the cool Madeira vines, and his white 

' fingers among the honeyed tassels of the locust. His 

breath was on my cheek a bundred times, and his 

voice bissed continually in my ears. Bat I dared him 
| tou do his worst. If 1 had known he would have drag- 
ged me down into the depths with him, I would not 

have left unsaid the words which burned apon my 
lips. I tossed flowers on his prison house, ripe-red 
roses and spicy pinks; clusters of musky mignonette 
and odcrous heliotrope; spirea tit for a bride to wear, 
and lilacs purple and white, rich with the promise of 
summer. | shut out bis face, at last, with blossoms, 
and told my story to the man who so attracted me. 
Uuwomanly, you say? Maybe so. I had it in my 

heart to speak; why remain silent? Silence is well 
enough for some women, as tor me I am strong 
enough to speak!” 

“ You are very strange,” Lo said, fascinated by the 
wonderful beauty of the woman before her, now in 
tensified and warmed by the words she had spoken. 
She sat with her slight hands locked beforeber. ‘Ihe 
lavender silk she wore exposed her shoukiers and 
neck, trom which a lace shawl had fallen in pretty 
disorder. Her lips and cheeks were scarlet, and her 
eyes burned deeply as though the fire that lit them 
was hidden fathoms from sight. What living man 
could withstand such beauty ?—the fact of her pos 
sessing untold wealth being but an outside question! 

* And you condemn me?” she asked, after a few 
moments’ pause, as though Loo’s words had just 
reached her. 

*T do not know that 1 do. Women of your tem- 
perament are not governed by common laws and 
customs. You must go your own free way.” 

* Yes, yes! but they bound me at once! Think of 
fastening that great luscious honeysuckle yonder, 
that has climbed to the brown roof, and is still look- 
ing upward,—think of binding that, I say, to some 
hoary, dwarfed hedge-plant, that has been cut and 
trimmed until nothing is left of it but a few sharp 
thorns! It will grovel in the dust, will it not? It 
will catch at the rubbish upon which it is thrown. 
Snakes will hide beneath it; worms will riot in its 
glossy leaves, but what bird will come out of the 
blue air to make a home among its dingy blossoms 
for its little ones? What brown-coated mocking-bird 
will sit upon its cord-like tendrils, telling all it knows 
of summer? Yes, yes, they bound me, but the 
blade of death, sharp, frosty and keen, set me free— 
set me free!” 

Loo drew a long sigh as she ceased speaking. 

**Do I weary you?” she questioned. 

* No, I was thinking.” 

“Of me?” 

‘Of Copeland and you. I do not wonder that 
you attracted him,” she said frankly. ‘1 forgive 
him.” 

“It is easy to furgive those to whom we are indif- 
ferent,” Katharine said, an arch smile dimpling her 
cheek. “‘ But we are near home,—you have never 
been inside the gate, I know, for you have not liked 
me over-well. Is it not beautiful here? In the 
world is there such shade asthis? Do you know ofa 
fountain like that? If we do not live like queens 
here it shall not be my fault. Shall it be yours?” 





“You forget, I have no rights———” 














were dented for a moment into her bright lip. 

* No one knew of my coming. I needed you.” 

The answer was spoken so earnestly that Loo was 
touched by it. Had she wronged this woman, this 
unwomanly woman, who, after all, seemed patient 
and kind to her? Ifshe loved Copeland Browne was 
she to blame, after all? She had begun to distrust 
this lover of hers, with his weak, pretty face and 
changeable moods. The scene with Mrs. Katharine 
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BAGGAGE UNDER DIFFICULTIES. 


We have most of usin cur time suffered more or 
But it is not until the travel- 





ilization that the real miseries of the incun brance 
Worst of all do they become, if you 
travel with an army, especially if that arny be in 
Abyssinia. The endless packing and unpacking, the 
nice a. justment and fastening of the baggage upon 
males, the numerous breakdowns upon the roads, 
the incessant delays, and the obstinacy of the dri- 
vers, disposed me, when I was in these last men- 
tioned circumstances, to curse my birthday. 

Sometimes the duty of looking after baggage was 
more than an annoyance, for it was not unattended 
with danger. [I had been stationed at Antalo, and 
one day received orders to go down to Senafe. Two 
or three other officers were also downward bound, 
and we decided upon journeying together. Above 
Antalo, bands of the robber Gallas pervaded the 
whole country, and rbbed our convoys whenever 
they saw an opportunity; sometimes openly attack- 
ing when the baggage guards were weak; but gener- 
ally making a sudden rush, plundering the first mule 
or two and killing the mulcteer if he attempted re- 
sistance. Many lives were lost in this manner, the 
Gallas suffering more than our oen; for when our 
men were reasunably on their guard, they were al- 
ways able to repel the robbers, cften with considera- 
ble loss. Below Antalo, however, it was considered 
that the risk was small; a soldier of the Royal Engi- 
neers and a mule-driver had been killed, only a day 
or two before my journey; these were exceptional 
instances. The natives might and would plunder if 
they had an opportunity, and they might occasioual- 
ly murder; but we had no fear of their attacking a 
humerous party, while the robber Gallas were in 
our rear, and we were leaving their country every 
day. The Gallas inhabit the mountain slopes to the 
east of Abyssinia proper, and the flat country be- 
tween them and the sea; and it is only near Lake 
Ashangi that they occupy the plateau Jand upon the 
mountain tops. So it came to pass that we took no 
precaution for the defence of our baggage, frequent- 
ly allowing it to go on alone,and merely directing 
the drivers and servants to keep together, and on no 
account to straggle. Generally, however, one or two 
of us kept near, simply because experience hed 
taught us that the mules arrived very much earlier 
at their destination if we were there to urge them, or 
rather to urge the servants, on. It happened, thus, 
one morning, that I started alone with the baggage, 
my companions having some inquiries to make at the 
station which would detain them two or three hours. 
The baggage animals were nino in number, and we 
had five or six servants. With these I rode on for 
some hours across the plain, when I came upon a 
party of about twenty natives, who were sitting in a 
slight depression of the ground. Some seven or eight 
of them were men, the rest women and girls. They 
had with them three or four of the little donkeys of 
the country. 

As we approached, the natives rose and came up to 
me, exclaiming ‘‘ Gallas! Gallas!” and pointing to the 
country around. They were endeavoring to explain 
to me that there were Gallas in the neighborhood. 
Now I felt certain that there could be no Gallas with- 
in fifty miles, and consequently shook my head in 
sign of unbelief, and said, “‘ Mafeesh Gallas.” (Ma- 
feesh is, I believe,an Arabic word, but it is used 
throughout Abyssinia, and is a general negative; 
nowhere, none, not, no, are all expressible by Ma- 
feesh. The natives, for instance, when they heard 
of Theodore’s death, came up to us and drew their 
hands across their throats, crying in an interrogative 
tone, **‘l'edres Mateesh?’? If you inquired for any 
article which the natives did nut pussess, the answer 
was “‘ Mafeesh.”) ‘The natives “ere clamorous in the 
reiteration of their assertion: ‘‘ Gallas! Gallas! Gal- 
las!’ They then, by signs, demanded if they might 
accompany me. To this 1 assented, although per- 
fectly incredulous about the Gallus. Had I the 
smallest belief in the existence of ua band of these 
robbers in the neighborhood, I should have haited 
until my friends came up, and could then have pro- 
ceeded in safety, four Englishmen armed with revol- 
vers being a match for any number of Gallas. Hav- 
ing no belief whatever in the matter, I rode on. 

At the end of half a wile, one of the natives again 
came up to my side, and pointing to a ruined village 
a little ahead, and sixty or seventy yards from the 
roadside, again said, very significantly, ‘“‘ Gallas!” 
I rode on, but was checked suddenly by the appari- 
tion of some forty or fifty armed natives emerging 
from the village, and moving across to intercept our 
march. They were Gallas indeed; there was no mis- 
taking their white robes, which are whiter than and 
worn in a different fashion from those of the Abyssin- 
ians. I confess that I was horribly alarmed. I'wo 
or three of us might have made a successful stand, 
but it was hoy;eless for one wan todo so, if it came to 
fighting, especially as several of them were armed 





with guns, and all the rest with shield and spear. 

It was useless to think of flight, or I should have 
given the order instantly. The Gallas would have 
overtaken the heavily laden mules before they had 
gone fifty yards. | 

There was nothing for it but to put a bold face on 
the matter. Three of my servants were armed; two 
with spears, and the third with a sword. They were ' 
all Goa men, who, however courageous they mizht be, 
would have been utterly useless ina fight, for they are | 
one of the weakest races even in India. I told them | 
to keep close by me, and on no account to use their ' 


X ‘oe unless I tired, for we must be overpowered | 
4q 


if it came to blows. I then drew my revolver and | 
rode up to the head of wy baggage. I had still sowe 
hopes that they v ould not attack when they saw an 
(fiicer with the bepgage, and, therefore, when I get | 
close upon them, I waved my hand for them to let us | 
pass. Their only answer was to draw cluser across | 
the road, and I now presented my pistul and repeat- 
ed my sign to them to clear the way. Their reply | 
was arush upon the mules; the cbief hiuself, a wor- 
thy in @ brocaded dress and armed with a rifle, seiz- | 
ing the bead of the leacing animal. Auotber u in- | 
ute, and every load would Lave been cff; the only | 
hope lay in Bounce, 80, throwing my reins to | 
a groom, and jumping from my horse, Ll had the , 
astunished chief tight by the throat befure he 
knew what I wasabout. For «moment he struggled | 
to free himself, but a native is a child in the hands of | 
an Englishman of average strength, especially when 
the Englishman knows that his life is at stake. A 
severe shake and the exhibition of my revolver to 
his head scon quieted Lim. In the meantime the 
other Gallas rushed up, but the muzzle of my pistol 
kept them from coming to clure quarters. Naturally 
Iam a peaceful man, but upon the same principle 
that a sheep driven into a corner by a dog will stand 
at bay, I faced the Gallas, and I believed even con- 
cealed from them that I was not at all at my ease. 
In the meantime my men were lungeing away with 
their spears, but fcrtunately without effect, for the 
Gallas easily parried their thrusts. I shouted to 
them to be quiet, for that if they wounded any one, 
we should all be killed toa certainty. Thechief now 
gasped out, * Soultain, taib;” ‘ Soultain,” or mas- 
ter, being the term they all apply to the English, and 
* taib” signifying good. 

‘It is all very well to say ‘ Soultain, taib,’” I re- 
plied, he not in the slightest degree understanding 
my words; ‘‘order your men to leave my mules 
alone.” 

My gestures, and the threatening proximity of the 
pistol, enlightened him as to my country’s language; 
and seeing tl:at I was thoroughly in earnest, he did 
order the men to leave the mules alone. This, how- 
ever, they hesitated considerably about doing; and it 
was only after much talk, and a considerable point- 
ing of the revolver, of which they have a great hor- 
ror, that they let go the animals, and [ directed my 
men to drive on at once. I now saw that all danger 
was over, and that the Gallas, although ready 
enough to plunder—as their experience had taught 
them they could with impunity when not absolutely 
caught in the act—were yet very unwilling to shed 
blood, or to injure an cfticer; the punishment which 
had fallen upon Theodore havirg taught them a 
rather striking lesson. They have a great national 
respect for their own lives, besides. 

But I determined to prevent, if possible, the unfor- 
tunate girls and women, whom they had already 
seized, from being carried off. The Gallas are slave- 
traders, and the fate of these poor creatures would 
have been terrible. I therefore went back, and in- 
sisted on their being given up. To this there was 
great demur. ‘The soultan was taib,” they said, 
** but these people were rot soultans.” I replied by 
pointing to myself and saying, *‘ Soultain,” and then 
patting the women on their heads, and pointing to 
the road, to show that they were travelling with me. 
I had, however, harder work than in recovering the 
baggage. A hostile group gathered round me, and 
the chicf interfered; and I could gather from his 
looks and gestures that he was warning them that 
assuredly vengeance would be taken if they killed an 
ofticer. He pointed to wy revolver, too, and held up 
his fingers, showing that it had six barrels; lastly, 
he pointed to the women with conteu: pt, and then to 
the villages round, as much as to say, ** Why run all 
this risk fur these creatures, when you can get as 
many as you like anywhere?’ This argument set- 
tled the business, and, with many exchanges of taib, 
we parted and prcceeded on our respective ways, my 
party with no greater k.ss than that of four or five | 
native donkeys, which had been carried off at the 
commencement of the row. Thusl came out of it, 
like a hero—to all external appearance—and with the 
rescued women kissing my boots,as if I had per- 
formed prodigies of valor. 





~s _— 


THE RAINBOW. 
The poets feigned the rainbow to be the residence 
of certain aerial creatures, whose delight it is to 
sport and wanton in the clouds. 





** I took it for a fairy vision 

Of some say creature of the element. 
‘Lhat in the colors of the Rainbow lve, 
And play in the plighted clouds."’ 


Shakespeare is the only writer who has alluded to 
the culors which are reflected on the eye when suf- 
fused with tears. The rainbow, which, not improb- 
ably, first suggested the idea of arches, though beau- 
titul in all countries, is more particularly so in 
mountainous ones; fur, independent cf their frequen- 
cy, it is impossible to conceive anything more grand 
than the appearance of this tine arch when its points 
rest upon the sides of a narrow valley, or on the 
peaked summits cof precipitous mountairs. The 
Scandinavians believed it to connect earth with 


heaven, and gave it for a guardian a being called | 


Heimdaller. It is impossible to see a rainbow with- 
out feeling admiration towards the power that forms 
it. One of the glories which are said to surround the 
throne of heaven, is a rainbow like an emerald. In 
the Aj ocalypse it is described as encircling the head 
of an angel; in Ezekiel the four cherubims are com- 





pared to a cloud arched with it. 





CARNIVAL TIMEIN BRITTANY. | 





At daybreak one crisp February morning, we en- | 
tered the quaint old city ot Nantes, escorted by a 
motley caravan of peasants, who were wending their 
way with their various stock to the market square 
on the quays. After ve had passed the seven an- | 
cient bricgcs which conduct from the southern bank | 
of the L: ire, cver as many islands, to the northern 
bank, wherecn the old Breton capital mainly lies; 
after ve had taken a glimpse at the stunted-locking | 
cathedral, which rears its square towers above tLe | 
city, and had for an instant ste} ped to gaze at the 
old ducal castle, stancing in an enormous ditch, half 
below the level of tLe street ;- we reached at Icngth | 
the square on the crest of the bill upon which Nantes 
is built, where stands, inviting to a rather gloomy 
hospitality, the Hotel de France. 

You must know that Nantes, on all the days of 
the year excepting two, is the most droning, hum- 
drum, stupid, sleepy cld town between Biscay and 
the Busphorus. But the tvo days when the ex cap- 
ital of Britany is galvanized into sometling resem- 
bling a wide-awake city, are the Sunday and the 
Tuesday before the beginning ot Lent. 

We pussed from the hotel cvurt into the square. 
The steps of the theatre opporite were cuvered with 
@ pertect forest of bonnes’ caps. The tops of the 
houses, the balconies and windows, and the side- 
walks, were crowded with lockers-on, who were 
boisterously erjoying the scenay Here was a tutally 
new phase of the Breten character, which I had 
thought, from previous experience, stolid and phleg- 
matic. It was not such a scene 28 you witness in the 
bal masque at the Paris Opera. It was more free and 
boisterous, more oveitl»wing with homely tun; far 
more origiual in the costumes, the antics, and the 
contagions high spirits of the actors. Ialmost shrank 
back into the sheltered precincts of the hotel, as I saw 
@ party cf screaming bonnes come rushing towards 
where we sto d, blowing their tin trun pets and wav- 
ing their brawny arnu.s. Groups of men and women 
and boys were scutiered over the square, in every 
conceivable disguise, and perfi:ming every conceiv- 
able caper, crowding end hustling and shouting, ma- 
licieusly pursuing the bonnes who were not dirguised, 
but had only come cut to see the tun, lustily blowing 
uncouth horns, and each tryi:g to outvie the others. 
Perhaps the mcst umusing cf all were tLe multitudes 
of little wild ganins- poor ragged urchius, whose 
home is the street, whose bed is the doorstep, and 
whose food comes how and when chance ordains—aud 
chimney-sweeps, with their sooty merry faces; these 
held high orgies in the streets. 

After observing the scene in front of the ho‘el 
awhile, our obliging Breton friend conducted us 
through the long and narrow Rue Crebillcn, the 
main thoroughfare of Nant:s, which was already so 
crowded with masquers and spectators that we 
moved with great ditliculty, and were persecuted by 
the merrymakers at every step. The old houses were 
supplied, on every story, with long iron balconies; 
and upon one of these we took our position. From 
the point at which we stood, we could sweep with 
our eyes the whole street, terminating in a:quare at 
either end; and tere it was that we saw the Carnival 
in all its glory. 

Tompkins, despite the benevolent warning of mon- 
sieur, our friend, had insisted on wearing the shining 
silk hat which he had just purchased at Bordeaux; 
for he is somewhat toppish, and had caught sight: f 
the Camsels who, in jaunty French costumes, filled 
windows in every direction. We had hardly taken 
our places in the balcony when poor Tompkins’s hat 
dai ced «ft +portively in mid-air, closely pursued by 
a shattered.crange,antil both were lost sight of in 
the surging crowd beneath. 

We were now pelted with a storm of the same too 
juicy fruit, which came from right and leit of us. 
Urange won-en, with huge baskefsfal of their popu- 
lar stock, were pressing to and fro in the throng, sell- 
ing their oranges by the dozen at atime, while the 
air was thick with the yellow fruit as it sped to and 
from the balconies. It was an equal warfare between 
man and man; the strongest arm and truest eye were 
sure of the victury. On the balconies on either side 
of the street might be seen grouys of jauntily dressed 
gentlemen, each with his stuck of oranges; and when 
any peculiarly amusing masquers passed in the line 
of vehicles, these would open the battle by pouring 
down upon them fruity hail. Then would ensue a 
most vigorous retort, the carriage of the attacked 
party stopping, and. delaying the whole pri cession 
until they had “haditout.” Tompkins was ina 
measure consoled by seeing hats Lut now as glossy 
as his own, flying crushed in every direction, and 
falling to the ground, trodden to flatness by the 
crowd. Now, theridiculously long proboscis of some 
Carnival Achilles is whisked off and sent flying yards 
away; now, a monkish beard is shaven close and 
clean, and its loosened hairs fall in a shower over the 
people round about. Sometimes, the combatants. 
with their stubborn Celtic blood, are goaded to a mo- 
mentary warmth on either side; then the oranges 
fly thick and faust and at bapbazard, and are thrown, 
in the blindness cf sudden chvler, furiously into the 
crowd at large; where, mayLap, they yield their fra- 
grance on the pezson of an uncflending priest, as in 
lung gown and broad-brimmed bat he hastens ner- 
vously along; or attack some pompous old coachiwan, 
in wig and livery, who, as he is soberly conducting 





his master’s carriage through the throng, receives an 
orange plump in the eye, or, before he knows it, tincs } 
his gold-banded hat missing trom its hoisebair pin- 
nacle. 

One of the spectrums that whisked by, was a sheat 








of corn, whese ears flapped to and fro in harmony 
with its movement, and which showed certain very 
clear indications of being a sheaf of the gentler sex. 
In the midst cf the processior. was a Tower of Babel, 
with little figures of workmen employed in erecting 
that piece of presumptuous architecture. Heres 
stalked by an spparently marble pedestal, which 
anon would stop, and stand stock still, as if it bad 
been rooted to the spot fur ages; and contidential 
couples, who had something very particular to say, 
would conceal themselves behind it, the occupant of 
the pe estal listenirg with great glee to their mut- 
tered confidences. The variety of illustrations from 
natural history—the bears and kangaroos, and goril- 
las, and giraffves—would have shamed the Zoological 
Gardens: while the Grand Exy: sition was well nigh 
cutdone by the representatives of all nations, who 
hurried along. Underneath the windows, where the 
Breton belles sat laughing at the scene, a group of 
serenaders, decked in ron antic costumes, would stop, 
and howl forth a burlesque tute scene from Don 
Giovanni; while, at alittle distance, some dancers, 
setting a dable on the side-walk, would proceed to 
perform thereon a rollicking ‘ break-down,” to the 
general delight. 


+aee >+————_—_——- 


FRENCH COOKING. 


French cooking, historically considered, recalls 
some pleasant scenes to every one who has ever 
crossed the Channel. There is somethi: g very 8o- 
ciable and pleasant in the way in which a French 
bourgeois family prepares for a meal. I see one be- 
fure me now. The English of the same class too 
often sit Gown in a sullen, stelid, revengeful way, 
preserving a dead silence, and apparently sworn to 
begin the attack at the same moment. They really 
do manage these things better in France. The good 
bonhov me tucks his napkin in his top button-hole, 
his smiling wife acjusts the serviette round the neck 
of her favorite Madeline, the youngest; the bread is 
made a matter of great study. After the soup is 
gone, the wholesome but not inebriating Medoc is 
turned impartially in the glasses. The slices of veal 
pass round, and are selected with discrimination, 
yet without scl fishness. Last of all, comes the little 
dessert, that filting finale for a light and digestible 
dinner. “ The Four Beggers” are discussed with 
sin ple-hearted unction, the figs praised, the nuts 
commended, the raisins eulogized, the almonds ad- 
mired. 

-A French restaurant is a pleasant place, and how 
unlike aun English dining-room! What can be pleas- 
anter than a seat near the open door on a summer 
evening, say at Vefour’s? The noise is a complex 
but not disagreeable sound. Trees rustling without, 
the children playing with their bonnes; twilight 
yielding to lampligkt gradually up thearcades; a com- 
edy close by, and you imagine that it will be—scenes 
from the Revolution as once enacted in this pleasant 
square gleam red across the mirror of your glass of 
Burgundy. The waiters skim and flit about, cheerful 
and epigrammatic, delighting in the applause with 
vhich special dishes are received, and proudof their 
bauevolent occupation. How mounsieur and mad- 
ame enjoy their dinner, crowing over each plat, sn il- 
ing at the freshness of the salad, a} plauding the fra- 
grace of the meringue! How they laugh at the 
smallest of jokes,and make b pn mots upc n their favor- 
ite waiter! How they address themselves to the cof- 
fee und thechasse! The gayety ot the French waiter, 
and the way he fiually dashes up the items, is worth 
the price of the dinner itself. 

What agreeable memories the travelled English- 
man brings with him too from the continent, of his 
dinters at the French railway stationps. Such kindly 
promptitude, such bland alacrity to oblige, such an 
honest wish to fully earn the money and see the 
mcals quietly enjoyed. On the zreat French live to 
Strasburg you can now have a dinner of several cov- 
ers brought you in your railway carriage; you eat as 
you go, and return the dishes by the guard. This is 
iuxury indeed! But the ordinary French railway- 
station dinner (especially, when there are not tvo 
many epergnes and too much plate upon the tabk ) 
is very pleasant. The waim, nourishing soup, the 
savory cutlet or slice of veal, with sorrel, the hot 
meat and cresses, the sweet omelet, the . 
and bunch: f grapes, all come in such tasteful order, 
and are so fairly what they seem, that they make us 
shudder at the thought cf the English railway-sta- 
tion, with its vapid beer, dry biscuit, and stale sand- 
wiches, the costly peppered soup that is never ready 
when you want it, the salt ham and the leaden 
pork-pie! 





-2ocoer— 


EXTENSIVE RUINS IN ARIZONA.—A party of the 
surveyors in Arizona, engaged in exploring the coun- 
try for railroad routes, lately came upon some very 
extensive ruins on the banks of the Little Colorado 
River. They extend along the river for many miles. 
Some of the walls of buildings are yet in their places, 
and stand six or eight feet high. The streets may 
be traced for miles. The old irr'gating canals and 
ditches are yet ina fair state of preservation, and 
may be traced for miles also. The ground is strewn 
with broken crockerj-sare. The party found some 
nearly whole vessels of curious form. The ware 
seeu.s to be of a different quality, and finer than that 
found at most of the ruins of Arizona. Many of the 
walls of the buildings were built of hewn stone, and 
put up io a workmanlike manner. To all appear- 
ance here once stood a city of many thousand inbab- 
itants. Who they were or to what tribes they be- 
longed, there is no record left to show. 
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**T give my word,” she replied. 
**T am satisfied,” said the father. 
your rooms, and give me time to forgive you.” 

She went away from his presence feeling a strange 
calm. Her life was thenceforth changed. She knew 
well that Carrell’s miserable lot must be a bar be- 
tween them forever, and she rejoiced in the thought 
that he could have no suspicion of that romantic pas- 
sion which she had cherished for him. ‘He will 
forget me,” she thought, “‘andit is well.” She re- 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE LADY IN BLACK. 


THE escape of Carrell from the guard-ward of the 
hospital at Borley was long remembered by the in- 
habitants of the barracks. It raised the name of that 
notorious deserter at once to the level of that of any 
of the famous prison-breakers of bygone times. He 
seemed, indeed, in the eyes of his comrades to be en- 
dowed with powers which must always prove more 
than a match for the devices of those who would seize 
or confine him, and the military authorities were 
scarcely less puzzled at the impunity with which he 
had defied them so long. Meanwhile, no suspicion 
lighted upon Widgett. Sergeant Major Jackson him- 
self would have been as likely an object of? suspicion 
as that astute officer. 

Though the affair was not forgotten, men began by 
degrees to talk less about it. Other topics of inter- 
est arose, and as no trace was found ot the where- 
abouts of the prisoner, these eclipsed for awhile the 
marvellous story of the escape from the hospital 
guard-ward. Mr. Widgett went to and fro, holding 
mysterious conferences with the authorities, and ab- 
sented himself again and again in company with the 
devoted Goldney, for the purpose of following up 
certain clues which he was believed to have discov- 
ered; but it was of no avail. Days, weeks, months 
went by. The bills offering a reward tor the detec- 
tion of the notorious deserter, rotted by the rain and 
torn by the winds, dropped away from the walls and 
notice-boards of watchhouses to which they had been 
affixed, and still there came no tidings ot Carrell, ex- 
cept occasional rumors which on inquiry proved to be 
false. Old hands, who knew the difficulties in the 
way of a deserter concealing himself permanently, 
gave it as their opinion that the man was dead. They 
suggested that he had probably resorted again to his 
oli device of swimming, and had so perished, and 
this was a notion which Widgett himself bad no ob- 
jection to encourage. 

Owing to Isabel’s refusal to give her name to the 
orderly at the colonel’s quarters, it happened that no 
one at Borley was aware of ber visit except Widgett 
and the Honorable Mrs. Carew, who for obvious 
reasons were silent on that subject. When Isabel 
returned to her home onthe day of her parting with 
Widgett, her father had sent for her, and had de- 
manded an account of her absence; and Isabel had 
answered frankly that sbe had been to Borley. 

“ For what purpose?” asked the father, and he 
fixed upon her a look which might have disconcerted 
one more accustomed to dissemble; but Isabel an- 
swered calmly: 

“I went to repair a great error that I had com- 
mitted.” 

“T have no skillin riddles,” said Frere, angrily. 
“What error could have required you to fly from 
your home in the night, and return to the bar- 
racks?” 

There was a dignity and a composure in her man- 
ner which struck her fatherstrangely. She did not 
crouch before him now, or supplicate for favor. The 
crisis was past, the object of her sufferings had been 
accomplished, and she was at peace with herself, and 
prepared to bear the weight of his displeasure. 

**T will tell you,” she answered, “as far as I am 
able without injuring others. I was the unhappy 
cause of the discovery of his retreat; it was my act 
which led to his being shot down and subjected toa 
cruel torture. Without some aid I knew that he 
would die. This was why I went to Borley. I did 
not leave there until I had learned that he was free.” 

Frere received this intelligence with astonishment; 
but he was too curious about her relations with Car- 
rell to care much about the details of his escape. 

“ Have you seen this man?” he asked. 

“* No.” 

**Do you know where he is?” 

“*¥ know nothing, but that he is free.” 

** Wil! he seek you, or endeavor to renew this mis- 
erable acquaintance?” 

“T think not. He does not know that I was in- 
strumental in setting him at liberty. He can have 
no reason for seeking me. I have expiated the 
wrong that I did him, that is all. I loved him, it is 
true; but I have confessed it to you only. He knows 
not—never can know of my weakness. I ask nothing 
now but to be allowed to forget him.” 

Frere knew his daughter too well to have doubts of 
the sincerity of her words. He was soothed, and his 
tone was less angry when he spoke again. 

‘* Promise me,” he said, “that you will not main- 
tain any relations with this man.” 


“Now get to 


flected that while he carried about with him this 
terrible secret, her love could only have rendered his 
fate more bitter; that she would have been a clog 
upon his energies—an additional source of distress 
i misery to him, making his dread of discovery 





| greater—his angubd, if imprisoned 0 ohce more, till 
harder to bear. 

She became resigned to her solitary life again. 
When she thought of the man whose fate had been 
so mysteriously interwoven with her own, it was al- 
ways with a generous faith in his goodness, which 
nothing that she had heard could shake. She de- 
lighted at times to weave together a romance that 
might be the story of his life; but always with a ten- 
derness for his faults which brought relief to her 
mind. The few scraps of his history which she had 
learned from himself and from Stedman were precious 
to hernow. The young and the enthusiastic some- 
times indulge in dreams like these only to awaken to 
a bitter reality; but her fancies could bring no dis- 
appointment, and love— say what men will--is often 
a surer light than mere worldly wisdom. It is cer- 
tain that Isabel divined Carrell’s history with a truer 
instinct than that of those harsher judges by whom 
he had been surrounded. The brightest of her 
dreams was nearer to the true story of his life than 
the calumnies of his enemies. Carrell had enlisted, 
ashe had said, when a mere Jad, and from no worse 
motive than a youthful hatred of dependence. The 
step once taken, he had accepted his position frankly. 
He had resolved to conceal his history until such 
time as he could avow it without causing pain to the 
few relatives he had still living. Promotion in the 
army is hard to achieve by one who begins from so 
lowly a position; but it is not a thing wholly un- 
known, and the young soldier’s sanguine temper had 
Jed him to regard itas almost certain; under happier 
circurostances, indeed, it is probable that his supe- 
rior education, his talents, and his remarkable phy- 
sical powers would eventually have raised bim far 
above the position of a mere private of dragoons, 
Jackson had perceived this, and bence that impla- 
cable hatred which had resulted in Carrell’s ruin. 
Such was the simple history of the deserter’s career. 
Isabel’s day-dreams differed littie from the truth. 

It was a delight to her now to think that the mis- 
eries she had endured on his account would probably 
never be known to him. The sacrifice seemed to her 
purer for the fact that it was secret, and that it made 
no claim even upon his gratitude. As for the love 
that she had encouraged, she regarded it now with 
no shame; with no regret even, save for the hor- 
rors which it had bronght upon him. Her im- 
pulsive character bad known little restraint from a 
motber’s care. Her solitary Jite had left her too un- 
worldly even to understand the caution which would 
forbid a passion so sudden in its growth. The ro- 
mantic adventures through which they had passed 
together, the fact that he had become associated with 
that liberty and enjoyment of the free air and sun- 
shine which the rigid system of ber home life ren- 
dered so rare, and, above all, the humiliation which 
she had been compelled to endure at Borley, had 
served to draw her closer to him. Clothed with her 
own innocence, she had seemed safe from all harm; 
and she looked back now upon these things with no 
consciousness of peril escaped, or of disgrace averted. 
So far did her faith sustain her. 

She obtained no tidings of Carrell, and sought for 
none. If he had been recaptured the Stedmans 
would have informed her; and she rejoiced in the 
fact that no rumors reached her now to disturb the 
pure current of ber thoughts. Her father’s estrange- 
ment had become greater than ever, but Frere was 
not accustomed to allow his mind to be disturbed by 
domestic matters. He was vexed at the defeat of his 
schemes, angry at the self-will which had displayed 
itself again in her flight from her home, and in that 
strange self-possession with which she had met him 
on her return; but he indulged in no reproaches. 
He was too prudent, and withal too proud a man, to 
make a confidant of any one of what he regarded as 
his daughter’s folly. Satisfied with her assurances, 
he forbore to inquire into the circumstances of Car- 
Tell’s disappearance; and he saw that his best course 
was to keep secret the story cf ber visit to Borley. 
“Tf she aided in the escape,” he reflected, ‘‘it was 
probably by means of a bribe to some dependant, 
about which it will not serve my interest to make a 
stir.” So Frere banished the matter from his mind. 
He devoted himself by day to that business which 
occupied so much of his personal care, and in the 
evening he dined, as was his custom, in a solitary 
box in the coffee-room of a city tavern. Thus it came 
to pass that Isabel’s life was even more retired than it 
had been before, until an accident suggested to her 
a new direction for the improvement of her energies. 

Sitting at her window one pight, she observed 
again the feeble light burning late in a garret win- 
dow which had attracted her attention on the night 
of her flight. She knew by the regularity of its ap- 
pearance there that the garret contained some sick 
inmate. The thought of the many weary hours of 
watching that must have been consumed by some 
one by that miserable bedside, disturbed her like a 
reproach. The next day the blind of the garret win- 
dow was raised a little to admit the pale rays of the 
winter’s sun, and she could see into the room. The 
walls were bare; a table and two chairs seemed its 
only furniture, with the exception of a low bed 
against the wall, on which a woman was lying. 

* This is {the poor, sick person,” thought Isabel. 
“TY will go there and offer my help.” 

It was no momentary impulse, but the beginning 
of a craving for useful life, which brought her ite re- 
ward. The occupants of the garret were a poor 
widow and a daughter. The latter was afflicted with 
an incurable disease. The motber lived upon a tri- 
fling pension, eked out by needlework, for which her 
eyesight was becoming more and more unfitted. They 
were houest people, and did not abuse her kindness. 








Isabel took her shsre in the duty of watching the 
sick girl night by night until she died. 

After that she looked about for new objects of com- 
passion. In that quarter of the town they are not 
hard to find. By degrees she became known to the 
poor people of the neighborhood, and to those who 
went among them doing good like herself in their 
way. But she joined no society of ministrants to 
the sick; she adopted no peculiar costume, beyond 
the simple black attire which attracted no attention 
from the idle, and among the better sort command- 
ed respect. She asked no one for alms on their ac- 
count, but did not blame those who did. She was 
too timid and retiring to solicit favor even for that 
good work; and it seemed to her that perhaps it was 
best that sue should labor only in the way she had 
chosen. ‘‘ lam poor,” she wonld say, ‘ just as they 
are; but there are a hundred modes of serving and 
comforting them which are within my power.” She 
did not presume to administer religious consolation 
to any—there were others, she reflected, better fitted 
than she, ever ready for that pious duty. Her task 
was to lighten their load, as far as she was able, by 
labor, and patience, and a kindly spirit. For her 
work was not confined to mere attentions to sick 
people. For some she wrote letters to sons at sea, or 
to daughters in employments far away; for others 
she tended little children when the mother was com- 
pelled to leave them to go upon some duty. Often 
enough she took her place beside some poor seam- 
stress, and helped her to complete a hurried labor on 
which her bread depended. Nor did she choose care- 
fully between one task and another, or weigh nicely 
the claims of each. She fullowed no more reconciie 
system than that of taking up the work which lay in 
her daily path, satisfied if it gained her a blessing 
trom those whose good word few considered. 

Perhaps it was well for her that she had no wealth 
to distribute among tbe objects of her kindness. She 
was spared the disappointments which spring up iu 
the way of ordinary benevolence. The bypocrisy, 
and the cunning, and the meanness which are often 
engendered by almsgiving did not come to Cistr-ss 
her witb doubts of whether the good or the evil pre- 
penderated among the fruits of her labors. Only kind 
and honest faces seemed to meet her in ber ministra- 
tiors among the poor. For she knew well that those 
she helped really needed help. Few were ungratetu! 
to her, and many showed a self-denial and a fear of 
taxing her generosity too far, which touched her 
more than thanks. 

** You owe me no debt,” she would answer to their 
protestations. ‘I led an idle, selfish life, and was 
wretched; now I have found employment the days 
pass quickly, and 1 am happier than I can express.” 

Sometimes she passed through that neighborhood 
in which she had endured so many terrors on the 
night of her flight. The tokens of misery and of vice 
which met her eyes there shccked and distressed her; 
but the Lady in Black, as she was called among the 
people, passed always unmolested. There were rough 
natures there, incapable, as might have been sup- 
posed, of any generous act, who would have come at 
once to the defence of one whom s0 many blessed. 
Sach things are not unknown among those who give 
up ease and pleasure to walk in these thorny paths. 
There was no hat-touching, little curtseying, as she 
passed. Most were too coarse and ignorant to prac- 
tise even such humble expressions of civility as these. 
But groups at street corners and around doorways, 
as they parted to make way for her, received her 
with a respectful silence, and sometimes with a 
strange, abashed louk, as if her goodness had touched 
them for a moment with an unwonted sense of their 
degraded lives. 

Thus, Isabel Frere spent that long winter. Spring 
and summer came again, and fuund her still not 
wearied of that great work. 





CHAPTER II. 
MR. SAMUEL GRIDLEY. 


READERS who have bestowed attention on the 
progress of this story will not have forgotten, among 
the numerous differences and shades of distinction 
between Cousins of May Fair and Frere of Wellclose 
Square, the important fact that Frere was a lawyer, 
while Cousins was not. Frere had been duly articled 
and admitted to the practice of that profession on 
which the business of lending money engrafts itself 
so conveniently; he reaped, in consequence, the pro- 
fits both of the lawyer and the capitalist. Cousins, 
on the other hand, having begun life as a tailor, and 
only drifted into the money-lending business by slow 
degrees, was deprived of this advantage. He had, 
indeed, some knowledge of law, picked up in the 
course of a considerable experience of legal proceed- 
ings; but such knowledge, as evary one knows, does 
not qualify a man for practising the profession of an 
attorney. For that purpose our legislature has pre- 
scribed certain forms to be gone through. There 
must be articles duly stamped ; a long course of study, 
examinations, certificates, and what not. Cousins 
had arrived at a period of life when such things were 
no longer possible. He had found it expedient to 
abandon tailoring, but he was not prepared to ex- 
pend five years in dreary servitude to a legal practi- 
tioner, not to speak of the troublesome forms and 
ceremonies, for the meresake of enabling him to send 
in bills of costs to those who were obliging enough to 
borrow his money. Yet the law threatened penalties 
against any who should practise as an attorney with- 
out those preliminaries. The difficulty was serious, 
but it was not insurmountable. Cousins got over it 





by evading the law in a simple but effectual manner. 


In the course of his dealings with borrowers, Cons- 
ins had fallen In witha little old man named Gridley, 
who nuwbered among the few qualifications which he 
posseased for being serviceable to his fellow-men, that 
of being a legally qualified practitioner In the courts 


'oflaw. The name of Samuel Gridley may be found 


in the law lists by any one who will look back some 
half century or more. It will be seen from the evi- 
dence of those records that he had then many signs 
about him of being a prosperous gentleman, as in- 
deed he was. He was clerk to a great city company, 
parish lawyer, and a commissioner of taxes. He held 
various other posts of honor and profitin the city of 
London, in which he flourished. His name wus re- 
spected far beyond the limits of his profession; his 
business was extensive and lucrative. It would have 
seemed a safe prophecy in those days to have said 
that Gridley, if be lived to be an old man, weuld die 
rich; yet in avery few years later he had found bim- 
self miserably poor. 

The explanation of his rapid decline was to be found 
in those convivial habits which Mr. Gridley, to his 
own sorrow and shame, had acquired at a very early 
period of his life. For first he fell into disgrace with 
clients, who objected to have wills drawn by a legal 
adviser whose ideas became incoherent, and whose 
utterance grew thick at an early hour in the day. 
When business thus dropped away, Mr. Gridley 
dropped away, too, ‘and lett the course of affairs to 
subordinates, who did not feel bound to show more 
zeal in the management of their employer's business 
than that gentleman did himself. So by degrees he 
lost both bis appointments and his business. He be- 
came embarrassed ; misfortunes thickened. His wife 
died, and he drank deeper. He had the meanness 
sometimes to post-date the period of bis declension 
trom sober habits, and to declare that grief for the 
}.38 of an amiable partner bad been the cause of his 
ruin. But this was only in his cups. When sobriety 
was returning, and with it the remorse that general'y 
succeeds to fits of @rinking, he did not scruple to re- 
proach bimself, even in public, with having been tLe 
cause of the wisery that bad sent a young wife to her 
grave. At such times he would cry likeachild. His 
tears were probably +ii cere; but it must be adn i ted 
that Mr. Gridley’s fits of weeping were very frequent, 
and could not always be traced to any rational 
cause. 

In this way the unhappy Gridley sank lower and 
lower. His great offices were given up for smaller 
ones, which were relinquished in their turn for small- 
er still. At length he came to rent nothing but two 
rooms over an oilman’s shop in Sherborne Lane, City; 
the door of one of which apartments was marked 
“Samuel Gridley, Office ;” while the other, in which 
he slept, ate and drank, bore the word “ Private,” 
to warn off inconvenient intrusion. He practised at 
this time in the inferior courts, and sometimes ap- 
peared before megistrates to defend a prisoner, and 
at other times failed to appear, to the vexation of the 
unhappy client who had entrusted him with his case 
and a guinea in advance, There was a general belief 
in his new walk of life that he was a man of ability, 
and that if he chose to be sober he might yet retrieve 
his fortunes. All this was a delusion. Gridley never 
bad much brains. But the delusion was useful to 
him; for it caused men to be patient with his fail- 
ings. There is a love of paradox in the class among 
which Gridley now earned his living which is fav- 
orable to the maintenance of notions of this kind. 
No one, looking at poor Gridley’s countenance, could 
have honestly declared that he discerned any re- 
markable sign of intelligence in it; but it was a habit 
with people when they mentioned him to say, 
“Clever man. Whata pity he drinks. Might have 
done so well.” 

He was at this time a poor, shabby-looking little 
old man, whom, apart from his nnbusiness like 
habits, no attorney would bave taken for aclerk. His 
hand bad a habit of trembling in the morning which 
was not indicative of a sober life; nor was lis nose 
more likely to inspire confidence in an ew ployer, 
There was atime when that feature had glowed in 
the midst of his lined and wrinkled face as with an 
inward fire; but the fire bad departed—burnt out, as 
it were, though certainly not for want of the old fuel 
that had fed it. Its glow had been succeeded by a 
pallor like that of ash among wceod embers, varied 
only by a few streaks of vinous purple; due, per- 
haps, less to the old cause than to irritation produced 
by the snuffof which Mr. Gridley consumed every 
day no inconsiderable quantity. His hair was of 
that iron-gray which seems never to fall « ffand leave 
the head bald. He wore at all times, spread out over 
his breast, a white cravat, or one that would have 
been white had his laundress lived in a purer atmos- 
phere than that of Sherborne Lane. In other re- 
spects, shoes tied with bows of black ribbon, rusty 
black trousers hanging loose upon his shrunken 
limbs, and a waistcoat and dre-s-coat of the same 
rusty material, were his invariable attire. 

It has been remarked by political philosophers that 
there is a natural gravitation in men towards the 
positions in life for which they are most fitted. The 
great law of supply and demand operates in the labor 
market as in the marts in which commodities are 
bought and sold, distributing the stock of hamanity, 
and assigning each to his fitting place. It was, per- 
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by law as the price at which a duly-admitted attor- 
ney should be permitted to practise; for without this 
he must have retired from the only pursuit by which 
he could hope to obtain bread. But the time had 
come at last when to find this sum was as hard a task 
for poor Gridley as to discharge the national debt. 
He had not got it. Noone would lend it him. The 
workhouse stared him in the face. 

Gridley knew something of Cousins through old 
clients, and Cousins knew Gridley’s name at least, 
though he had lost sight of him for some years. The 
unhappy lawyer had somewhere heard that Cousins 
was @ man who lent money without any tangible 
security, and he hada notion that a statement of his 
necessity might move him to suggest some lien on 
his future earnings, by which that trifling sum might 
be made secure. 

Cousins heard the little old man’s story, in the in- 
ner recesses of his <flice in May Fair, surveyed him 
carefully from head to foot, read bis history in his 
features and general appearance, and determined at 
once to lend the money; or rather, since money de- 
posited in the hands of men of Gridley’s stamp is apt 
to be diverted from the uses originally intended, he 
resolved to send a messenger, with a cheque for 
twelve pounds, to take out a certificate qualifying 
Samuel Gridley, gentleman, to coutinue to practise as 
an atlorney-at-law and asolicitor uf the High Court 
ot Chancery. 

Cousins’s house was let in chambers, of which that 
celebrated bill discounter occupied all upon the 
ground-floor. A passage leading to a wide, autique 
staircase divided these apartments in twain. People 
who called on Cousins about a week after this event 
f,und the door on the left of this passage provided 
with a brass knocker, and inscribed with the words 
“Mr. Samuel Gridley, Solicitor; while the dvor 
directly facing it on the 1ight hand side still present- 
ed, as it had always done, the inscription ‘“ Mr. 
Cousins. Office.” Gridley now occupied what had 
been Cousins’s privats apartment, in lieu of which the 
ex-tailor had hired other rooms upon an upper floor. 
Iu tact, the little old man had entered into Cousins’s 
employment, to serve him in all lawful thinys and at 
all reasonable hours to the best of his ability. Such 
was the secret compact; but to strangers who ob- 
served the change, Cousins remarked: 

**T have let the place to a lawyer; a queer old fel- 
low; but knows his work. He will do business for 
me. Convenient, you know, to have your lawyer 
close at band.” 

There were but few men besides Cousins, perhaps, 
who would have been willing to try the experiment 
of converting a ruined atturney and a confirmed 
drunkard into a useful man of business. But Cousins 
was accustomed to find his account in materials that 
other men rejected. The man who saw his way to 
extract profit out of the discounting of forged ac- 
ceptances was not to be daunted by the difficulty of 
getting valuable service out of Samuel Gridley, and 
that unhappy lawyer did not disappoint his expecta- 
tions. Cousins had seen that the want of self-control 
which had been Gridley’s ruin could be compensated 
for by subjecting him to the stern will of another. 
Poor Gridley was at first thankful for the restraint 
which served him like a second nature; but he soon 
found that he had got a task-master more tyrannical 
and oppressive even than his own vices. 

The compact between Cousins and Gridley was that 
the latter should be paid a small fixed weekly stipend, 
in return fur which he should devote himeelt entire- 
ly to Cousins’s business. Gridley received his money 
regularly, aud contrived to live upon it. He was 
content until be began to see the huge profits which 
Cousins made out of his labors. He seemed to be 
perpetually making out magnificent bills of cost, 
showing how my Lord Skelterdale, Colonel Carew, 
the Honorable Mrs. Carew, and a host of other per- 
sons, including Mrs. Grosvenor Stapleton and her 
daughter—the latter a famous beauty, of whom all 
the town were talking just then, and whose relations 
with Cousins, like those of most of his clients, were 
strictly secret and confidential—were indebted to 
himself in enormous sums. Sic vos non vobis. The 
poor old man went to and fro between May Fair and 
his wretched lodging in Marylebone thinking of these 
magniticent figures, which reminded him painfully 
of the old days of his prosperity, and deploring the 
harshness of his taskmaster who carefully intercept- 
ed all this current of gold. For Gridley dared not 
complain; Cousins’s eye was aterrorto him. The 
weak voice which made some men laugh caused the 
poor lawyer to quake and tremble. The influence of 
the master was always upon him; insomuch, that 
if Gridley drank now, it was stealthily and with a 
moderation to which he had long been unaccustomed. 
So far, the dread of Cousins operated beneficially ; 
but he had become a slave. He longed to return to 
the.old reckless way of life among seedy suitors, and 
the miserable relatives of malefactors who had doled 
him out, in a fittul and irregular way, the means by 
which he had lived. It was too late; the days when 
he could raise twelve pounds without Cousins’s aid 
had gone forever. 

Not the least of his miseries arose from a conscious- 
ness of his own inability to sustain the part which it 
was his duty daily to perform. With the old class of 
clients who held conferences with him in public-house 
parlors, or in retired nooks in the neighborhood of 
the city police-courts, he had felt at ease. Fallen as 
he was, they were mostly inferior to himselfin edu- 
cation and training, and they had treated him gen- 
erally with a deference which was soothing to what 
little of pride he still retained. He had almost for- 
gotten how to conduct himself with people of higher 
station; but if he had not, a sense of the hollowness 


of his position would alone have embarrassed him so 
much as to make his life in Cousins's employment a 
cruel torture. He was continually falling into the 
blunder of addressing clients too humbly, and then 
attempting to retrieve his position with an awkward- 
ness which was puzzling to some of the uninitiated. 
When he knew that Cousins was in the house, with 
only a few feet of passage separating them, his em- 
barrassment was painful enough; when bis tyrant 
was absent for a brief while, Gridley’s dread lest 
some client should step in, and, treating him like an 
independent person, entrap him into some step, some 
admission, some imprudent word, was more painful 
still. 

Skelterdale, who was a frequent visitor there, was 
a terror to him, though one of a different kind. That 
young nobleman’s unfortunate habit of blundering 
had led him to the conclusion that Gridley was a very 
important person indeed, and the bosom friend and 
coutidant of the man whom it was so necessary to his 
lordship to conciliate. In this belief he had adopted 
the course of paying court to the poor old lawyer, 
who recsivel his attentions like one who is painfully 
conscious of a fraud. Cluinsily as Gridley had worn 
his new dignity, he had been only too successful in 
deceiving that sinple-mwinded young man, who little 
thought how his compliments jarred upon the un- 
happy Gridley, or how his lordship’s harmless eye- 
glass intimidated him; or how a condescending offer 
to take the old man fora drive while they “ talked 
over the business ”’ set him shaking with a dread lest 
Cousins should suddenly arrive and detect him in the 
act of listening to that daring proposition. 

It is doubtful, indeed, whether Gridley would have 
had the courage, in any case, to throw off the yoke of 
this new master. The power of the great bill-dis- 
counter over him grew with time. Gridley perform- 
ed tor his employer even menial offices. Before 
clients, Cousins addressed him always with a respsct 
which never for a moment cheated his unfortunate 
dependant into a hope of better usage. He kuew 
well that when the stranger had departed his tyrant 
would reproach him with some clumsy blunder, some 
slip that he had made in bis enactment of the difficult 
part of the trusted adviser of Mr. Cousins of May 
Fair On such occasions, Cousins would curse him 
until the little lawyer in his agitation would drop 
pen or paper from his hand. Not unfrequently his 
master would beat him like a dog; at which the poor 
old man would crouch after the manner of that ani 
mal, and slink away to an inner room, there to 
wring his hands, and deplore his hard fate, and cry, 
as was his wont when troubled. 

Sometimes, when returning from an errand on 
which he had been despatched by Cousins, on dark 
wintry nights, his dress-coat closely buttoned—for 
Gridley had dispensed with great-cvats until they 
had become a superfluity—he would loiter awhile 
upon a bridge over a canal, or near the ornamental 
water on one of the parks, and look wistfully at the 
dark tide in which so many have sort a refuge from 
sorrows less than his. But he would shake his head 
and pass on, muttering sorrowfully, “ No, no. Lam 
too great a coward, or how could Cousius oppress me 
as he does?” 

At other times, visions of escape would flit before 
his eyes; bright schemes fur outwitting his tyrant in 
his own way; wild thoughts of grasping one of those 
cheques for bills of costs which were oftentimes paid 
to him, and were legally his, and defying Cousins to 
treat him as a criminal for taking his own. Thus 
provided, be meditated flying to some distant place 
where the tyrant would seek fur him in vain. Such 
dreams brought him a strange pleasure. They were 
now the sole romance of his lite; but they were little 
likely to be fulfilled. The very pictures of his dar- 
ing fancy made him tremble again, or if a passer-by 
brushed roughly against him the while, or touched 
bim by chance with his hand, he would start as if the 
man he dreaded so much were close behind him and 
could read his thoughts. On such occasions the old 
man quickened his pace, and loitered no more until 
he reached a queer old house, where he let hiwself 
in with a latch-key, and mounted to his room. 





CHAPTER III. 
THE TWO GARRETS. 


GRIDLEY’s retirement from city life had resulted 
in some improvement in his personal appearance; 
for decently respectable attire was absolutely neces- 
sary for the eflicient discharge of the duties which he 
had undertaken in Cousins’s service. If there had 
been the same necessity for sumptuous lodging, his 
task-master would probably have provided it, and set 
down the cost tothe account of the stock and ap- 
pliances of the business which he carried on. Bat 
once out of May Fair, it mattered little to Cousins 
where his poor dependant lived. Gridley had there- 
fore been left to take his own course in this matter, 
and had finally pitched upon an old dilapidated house 
in Marylebone, let out to many lodgers, where he had 
obtained a garret at a moderate rent. 

It was not a cheerful locality. There was no 
thoroughfare there, a circumstance which always 
gives a mournful aspect to a street. Then the houses 
were al! of red brick, which had turned almost black 
with the soot of nearly two centuries. Deep areas, 
green and damp for lack of wholesome light and air; 
iron rails half-eaten away by rust; doors wanting in 
handles and knockers; windows with broken panes 
stuffed with rag, or covered with hideous patches of 
paper, were the objects which met his eye when tirst 
he had wandered that way. The spot was not at- 
tractive; but Gridley belonged to a class who, ac- 
cording to the proverb, cannot be choosers. His 
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salary was too small to furnish meat, and drink, and 
decent shelter, and he was already footsore with 
walking about the streets of the west end of the 
town in quest of a lodging suited to his means. He 
eyed the place for a moment, saw a bill in one of the 
houses, announcing that a room was to let fra re- 
spectable single man, knocked at the door, and set- 
tled the bargain with the landlady with a prompt- 
ness and decision which he rarely displayed in the 
affairs of life. 

In truth, the poverty and retirement of the place 
were suited to his humor. He had broken with his 
old connections in the city; with the seedy clients 
about the Mansion House and Guildhall, and the 
cronies in the smoky public-house in Sherborne 
Lane, and desired to be torgotten by them. He was 
both proud and ashamed of bis new lite; proud of 
his new cftice, with the brass knocker and his name 
and description in full, bat inwardly ashamed of that 
still lower degradation to which the once prosperous 
city gentleman had finally descended. It gladdened 
him, moreover, to think that the great fulks who had 
business with him now in May Fair would not be 
likely to trace him to his miserable home. As with 
the poor actor who performs night by night the part 
of king in a procession, his existence bad two phases 
painfully contrasting with each other. But with 
Gridley the hours were reversel. His dignity was 
worn by daylight only; at the approach of dusk it 
vanished, and left him what he was-a poor, spirit- 
less, feeble, broken, friendless man. 

Gridley had little to amuse or help him to pass 
away the time in his garret; snuff was his chief con- 
soler, with the addition sometimes of a stale copy of 
a daily paper, which he read with spectacles on nose 
by the light of a wretched candle. It was, perhaps, 
due fo this paucity of occupation for mind or body 
that he had one day become aware of the fact that 
the garret adjuining to his contained another lodger, 
who appeared to be in scarcely happier circumstauces 
than his own. 

This lodger had a curious habit of walking to and 
fro in his room, as if to make up by that monotonous 
form of exercise for the fact that he rarely went out. 
Business in May Fair does not begin early, and Mr. 
Gridley, who left home at a later hour than men of 
the humble class who live in garrets are wont to do, 
had observed that his neighbor was invariably in his 
room at that time. 

if he went out at all it was generally by night. 
Mr. Gridley speculated on this fact, and on the ques- 
tion of what might be the occupation of this solitary 
man. It was certain that he was very poor. Grid- 
ley’s landlady, on the occasion of one of those weekly 
visits when rent became due, had declared her belief 
that the young man wanted food at times, but that 
he was too proud to confess his troubles. He seemed 
to speak to no one. Gridley hai met him descend- 
ing the stairs one evening, and had wisbed him good- 
night, bat the stranger had passed him as if too 
much engrossed with his own thoughts to return the 
salutation. On another occasion, the old man hai 
seen him stealing along the street in a hurried, far- 
tive manner, with his cap pulled over his eyes. This 
time, Gridley, moved by curivsity, had followed him 


bly attired. The old lawyer would have followed him 
turther, but for the fact that it was soon obvious that 
the object of his curiosity had observed him. The 
occupant of the other garret appeared, indeed, to 
have a quick eye and ear for detecting any une 
watching him. He stopped, looked cautiously be- 
hind, quickened his pace, aud soon disappeared in 
the haze ofa wintry evening. 

Gridley had learned that when the young man had 
tirst come there he had gone out regularly each day 
as if in quest of some employment; but that he had 
suddenly ceased to do so a short time before. There 
is, perhaps, some affinity among the wretched which 
draws them to each other. Gridley, in his miserable 
home, found a new pleasure in his speculations upon 
this man’s way of life. Had he, like himseif, a tyrant 
task-master fur whom he performed some secret, 
perhaps some shameful services, for a pittance that 
lett him to starve by day? Did he, too, wear re- 
spectable attire only as the livery of a despot, from 
whose thraldom he was powerless to escape? ‘Ah! 
no,” he thought, ‘“‘that is impossible. If I had but 
youth and strength like him, what man dare insult 
me?” Aud his heart beat faster with the thought, 
and the old days came back fur awhile. 

Gridley had never seen the young man’s face but 
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The hcuse was one of many stories; the top floor 
on which Gridley and bis neighbor lived was far 
above the noise of the basement. The sound otf bells 
that rang for lodgers on the lower floors only reached 
them ina faint tinkle. It was rare that any one 
mounted to the top of the house save the two occu- 
pants of the garrets. The loneliness of the place 
weighed more heavily upon the old man’s spirit 
trom the fact of the continual proximity of his mis- 
anthropic fellow-lodger. 

One evening, when the old man had been listening 
in this way for the fuotsteps of his neighbor, he had 
dropped asleep in a chair beside his truckle bed. 
A noise, as if a chair or some other heavy article had 
been thrown down in the adjoining room, awoke him. 
He rubbed his eyes, and looked around. The dusk 
had deepened into night. His little fire of cinders 
had dropped out; the room was chill. 

Gridley walked out on to the landing, and peered 
into the darkness down the great staircase; but there 
was noone there. * It must have been in my neigh- 
bor’s room,”’ he thought. Then the old man took a 
few sticks of wood, with some paper and a match, 
and stooped down to light his fire again in the mis- 
erable grate. 

Some oppressive odor seemed to have entered the 
room. He attributed it to the vapor rising from tha 
wood that he had kindled; went to his window and 
raised it slightly. But the odor seemed to increase. 
It was strongest near the old cracked wainscoting 
which separated bis garret from that of the man who 
had so often occupied his thoughts. 

Gridley trembled. He was compelled to sit down 
upon the edge of the bed to think awhile. 

“© dear,” he muttered, ‘there is something 
wrong. What shall I do?” 

He lighted acandle; but his hand shook so vio- 
lently that the operation consumed some minutes. 
He was glad of the temporary respite that this 
afforded from the cieaded necessity of making up his 
mind. When it was done, he hesitated still. He 
strove to cry out for help; but his voice dwindled 
away into a childizsh note. He dropped upon his 
knees on the floor, covered his tace with his hands, 
and cried bitterly. 

“God forgive me,” he murmured. 
Lam not made to face trouble. Some one else must 
hasten there. I know they will have to break the 
door. Lhaven’t the strength. O, help! I am « poor 
feeble old man.” 

He might have cried long before any echo of those 
pitiable worcs could have reached the ear of any 
other. Meanwhile the strange odor seemed to have 
become stronger. 

At length «a wondrous impulse seized him. He 
arose, grasped the candle in one hand, and went out 
upon the landing. As he had anticipated, his neigh- 
bor’s door was closedjand fastened. He knocked, but 
no response came. He endeavored to survey the 
room through the keyhole, but the place was dark as 
if the hole had been closed with something thrust 
into it. 

The old man pushed against the door with all his 
power, but it did not move. He planted his feet 

gainst the banisters, and flung himself violently 
against the door again. His excitement increased. 
He seemed to be endowed for the moment with the 
strength and courage of his early days. Theold lock 
yielded, the dvor gave way; the rvom stood open 
before him. 

A stifling vapor issued from it, which compelled 
him to pause, weak and panting with the exertion, on 
the threshold. By degrees, the newly-admitted cur- 
rent of air made it possible to enter. Gridley saw at 
a glance the scene that had been enacted there. 

A hand- grate stood upon the hearth, fall of burn- 
ing embers The narrow chimney-place waa stuffed 
with the strips «f threadbare carpet taken from the 
floor. His unhappy neighbor, overcome by the fames 
of the fire which he had evidently kindled for his own 
destruction, had fallen across his chair with head and 
arms resting on the table. e 

Gridley cried no more for help now. The wild 
strength that possessed him thrilled him with a 
pleasure that he had not known fur many a year, and 
he felt 4 pride in the prospect of saving a man from 
death without aid from any other hand. With al- 
most furious energy he tore the carpets away from 
the chimney. The air was still oppressive, but it was 
fast becoming purer. 

The man at the table was still insensible; but 
Gridley heard him moan. The old man raised his 


TI cannot go. 








wore a sullen and angry look, like that of one who 
has been soured by the world. Before this, he had 
often thought of tapping at his door, and offering 
him a newspaper or some other trifling civility, by 


in his weak way from intruding on him. The poor 
lawyer missed the conversation of his old compan- 
ions in the public-house parlor. He had always until 
then been a social man. He had acraving at times 
for society which would have made him thankful for 
a visit from his unhappy neighbor; but it was evi- 
dent enough that he had no wish to be disturbed. 
Sometimes, when the old man had missed for 
awhile the sound of fvotstepsin the next room, the 
thought had struck him that a man, distressed and 
proud, might be perishing of hunger in that solitary 
place, and none know of the fact until too late to 
help him. Gridley was poor enough himself; but at 
bottom he was tender-hearted. His miseries had 
only rendered him more sensitive to those of others 
like himself. He pitied his poor neighbor, and on 
such occasions listened anxiously for the sound of his 





footsteps again. 


once, and its expression had not encouraged him. It | 


way of making his acquaintance; but he had sbrunk | 


head a little, took up the candle and surveyed him 
anxiously. There was water at hand ina bedroom 
| jug, with which be sprinkled the face of the sufferer. 
| Then he loosened his neckcloth, unbuttoned his shirt, 
, and pulled it open wide. 

The candle was still in Gridley’s hand. Some 
strange signs upon the young man’s breast suddenly 
| caught his eye. He looked at them a moment, then 
‘drew the shirt over them again, and buttoned it 
, loosely. 

‘“‘ Poor wretch! What right have I to pry into 
| cecrets?” said the old man, and his weak tears flowed 
| again. The stranger had found compassion in one 

not less persecuted or weary of life. 
| The marks which Gridley had discovered on the 
breast of his unfortun: te fellow-lodger, were a scar 
like that of a bullet-wound, and a D traced in blue 
dots upon the left side. 
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Pleasure is a necessary reciprocal ; no one feels, who 
does not at the same time give it. To be pleased, one 
must please. What pleases you in others, will in 
general please them in you. 
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AN AGE OF BOOKS. 


A visit to the various bookstores of this city, and a 
contemplation of the acres of books that are seen on 
the shelves, excites surprise that the half should find 
asale. But, asa friend of ours was wont to say, 
* there are a great many people about, now-a-days,” 
and the ability to read excites a demand for books 
tuat, like jealousy, grows with what it feedson. And 
ai it takes all sorts of people to make a world, so all 
sorts of minds have to be catered to; and hence the 
press, that universal and impartial exponent of 
mind, is constantly active in contributing to the mass 
of matter that is ever accumulating and ever disap- 
pearing. 

Much that is published is no great to brag of, 
hardly admitting of claim to permanency in our lit- 
erature—perhaps the largest part is of this class—but 
there are some good books among them, nevertheless, 
and we thank God and take courage. The inferior 
books are not necessarily bad, however, but only 
negatively good, doing no harm, and serving no pur- 
pose but to make a little money for the book-makers, 
and satisfy a morbid appetite among the readers. 
Here and there a book appears that claims distinc- 
tion, and finds its way into select libraries; but the 
mere book-maker has nothing to do in that field. 
His task is simply to grind out volumes that goa 
little way, supported by their volatility, or sink im- 
mediately, from their dead weight. 

But it is all grist that comes to the bookseller’s 
mill, and all is seiz-d and carried away to work its 
good, or not, as the case may be. The print and 
binding cf our books is oftentimes the best part of 
them, and of these evidences of mechanical skill we 
are proud. Especially of Boston books may these 
peculiarities be noted; though no dull books emanate 
trom this vicinity, therefore the first part of the 
proposition is a little irrelevant. Boston, which, 
also, means Cambridge, has always had the high- 
est reputation for its printing, and it is not to be 
shaken by the production of any city of the Union, 
and much of it may challenge competition with that 
from over the water. 

The best that are to be found on the booksellers’ 
counters are either reprints or i wportations, and, as 
much as we may dislike it, this fact reflects upon us, 
and sneeringly tells us that we have no literature, 
in spite of the handsomely bo ind and numerous vol- 
umes hat congregate around them. As the young 
man said, however, when told that he was not old 
enough for some position, that is a fault which every 
day will correct; and with the growth of our facil- 
ities for education, we will yet see a literature larger 
for our years than that boasted by the venerable na- 
tions of the old world. Literature is of slow growth 
—the aloe is a century old before it blooms—but 
when it blooms it does not have to wait a century be- 
fore it blooms again. Our time is coming, anda. 
glorious nucleus already exists for the future to build 
upon. 

It is pleasant to stand among the books that we 
see so liberally spread around us, and think of their 
mission among the people; here inspiring patriotism, 
there awakening virtuous emotion; here creating 
mirth, there promoting usefulness; here ministering 
to taste, there inculcating morality; here quickening 
faith, there implanting knowledge. The field is 
illimitable, and not a wish for intellectual food need 
pass ungratified. That this opportunity is availed of 
need not be questioned, as we see the piles of books | 
disappear before the demand. We wonder where 
they go; we wonder who buys them; we wonder | 
what interest there isin them. They are assuredly 
somebody’s desire, fur they all sell,gJand who can find 
a book of ten years since, unless it be a standard, 
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otherwberes than in the antique bockstores, and 
there, perhaps, held at a premium? 

The public is surely open-mouthed to receive this 
rash of books—this inundation of books —that is flood- 


times, if it may not be too much of a good thing; 
especially when we remember tbat Franklin and 
Hugh Miller bad few books to devour, and thought 
more than they read. 


CHARACTER. 


It is not what a man is said to be or is thought to 
be that gives him bis true position; it is what be is. 
R-putation is very factitious. A man may sport a 
train of imputed excellencies, and strut In the im- 
portance of an exalted name, but in the reflection of 
his own glass—eeeing himself as he is— how meanly 
Especially does he feel so when he reflects 
that there isa somewhere beyond where manhood 
will be mezsured and the mask stripped cff, which 
will show that reputation and character are not al- 
ways identical. There is a strong temptation to 
appear a}l right in the world, and every disposition 
is manifest toseek the “ bubble reputation,” whether 
there be any character to match it or not; so people 
‘are hidden from each other, and he even who daily 
dips his hand with us in the dish may be the least 
known. It is unpopular to be honest. A true char- 
acter that may not be modelled on the exact propri- 
eties is a proscribed thing, while the same, in the 
sleek garb of fashionable hypocrisy, is not only tol- 
erated but pointed to as a model. Sterling character, 
bowever, will manitest itself everywhere, and much 
of the mean eventually creeps out into the light, so 
that all do not have to wait till the trans-Jordin pe- 
riod before they become known as they are. Whata 
tearful unmasking there will be in the waiting-room 
of eternity, as the hidden present themselves! How 
meagre will be many who have carried their heads 
the highest on the smallest possible capital! What 
strange reversals will take place in the light of truth! 
This reflection—though we don’t mean by it a ser- 
mon—should “ give us pause,” and lead us to be 
what we are, nor seem to be anything else. Another 
suggestion follows this: that we should be about 
right. With the wish to be, in our mind, the being 
thus would be comparatively easy. The masking 
would be unnecessary. The soul would constantly 
vindicate itself, and the world would be better, be- 
cause more honest, if men would act themseives 
more. Introspection must give a person a spasm 
who wius his way on a good name, unbacked by the 
commensurate good done. With many, however, 
the end justifies the means; and such commit a 
moral crime, similar, and full as flagrant, as he who 
obtains goods on false representations. But the other 
side will try them—that is one great and glorious 
consolation—and though they have a mask as thick 
as a board, the ray of truth will penetrate it. There 
is no buying a meed for charity and benevolence 
there for a pittance, as here, and the tinsel of spuri- 
ous virtue will no longer hide the rottenness that 
dwells below it. This now really is something worth 
thinking about, and even though we are not properly 
moralists, we commend it to serious consideration. 








HtMAN GROWTH AND DECLINE.—The period of 
growth and decline to the human race has been vari- 
ously estimated. The Arabs placed the grand cli- 
macteric at 63,and many physivlogists now agree 
with them. The Greeks put the culminating point 
of human strength at 49; and that would seem to be 
more correct. There have been and are individual 
instances of greatness and power— physical and intel- 
lectual—late in life; but as a general rule, men 
attain all that they are betore fifty, and trom that 
time onward gradually shrink and decay. Where 
physical furce is required, men seldom improve after 
forty. 





CuRIOUS PHENOMENON.—During a recent hail- 
storm, an old lady was amazed at the descent, as 
from the sky, of several hard-boiled eggs. It appears 
tfiat her rascally grandson, an imp of eleven years, 
threw them from the garret window, to absorb the 
old lady’s attention, and set her gossiping with the 
neighbors, so he might have a chance to rob her 
drawers of the money which he knew tw be stored 
away in odd corners thereof. 





+ 


A DEADLY INSULT.—During the late oppressive 
heat in Paris, a duel would have certainly taken 
place between two Parisian notables but for the lack 
of energy arising from the state of the weather. ‘The 
cause, however, was novel, ‘ Victor,” said Adolphe 
to his friend, ‘‘has insulted me. It can only be 
wiped out with blood.” “Has he run away with your 
wife?” asked the friend. ‘‘No,” was the reply; 
** worse.” ‘* Worse!” ‘Ay, he has, in this tropical 
July, sent me a ticket for the theatre!” 





YANKEE PREACHER ON PREDESTINATION —Let 
us, for argument’s sake, grant that I, the Rev. Elder 





Sprightly, am foreordained to be drowned in the 
river at Smith’s ferry, next Thursday morning, at 
twenty minutes after ten o’clock; and suppose I 
know it; suppose 1 am a free, moral, voluntary 
agent, do you think I am going to be drowned? I 
should rather guess not! I should stay at home; 
and you will Lever catch the Rev. Elder Sprightly at 


ing the land withal. Bat it is a tide that has a! etate that no great changes in costume can be expect- 
healthful aim, even though we may doubt, some- | ed until the latter part of September, when the elite 


Fashion and Gossip. 


Paris FAsHions.—Oor latest advices from Paris 





of society return to the city. In the mean time we 
give such changes as have occasioned in the modeste 
line. 

MORNING DREsS.—Ccmplete costume of cambric, 
blue and white stripes. The under-skirt bas wide 
stripes. The puff tunic has much narrower ones. 
A varrow plaited flounce ala vieille completely en- 
circles it. It is raised at each side by a bow of the 
same, or, if preferred, of blue ribbon. Tight corsage, 
plain sleeves, finished at the enc’s by a deep plaiting, 
slightly recalling the rufiled sleeves of Louis XV.; 
scarf sash, with similar stripes to the under-skirt, in 
the same material. Round the necka narrow fl»unce 
forming a collarette, and similar to the trimming on 
the sleeves. 

STREET DREss —Robe of p'ain rose-colored sultane, 
with deep train. Veloursshawl in lama lace. This is 
fixed on the shoulders by stars in passementerie, from 
whence depend long lama tassels. It is fixed and 
gathered in the back bya similar star. Collar and 
cuffs of fine spotted cambric. Small black lace bat, 
with black satin bow and rose-colored feather. Rose- 
colored kid gloves. 

EVENING DREssS.—Robe of white foulard with 
green spots. Plain skirt. The corsage is fastened 
down with mother--f-pearl buttons, and the sleeves 
ornamented, top and bottom with pinked out ruches, 
in Russian green silk. A similar ruche round the 
neck. Wide sash of green grosgrain with very short 
ends, fixed at the back by asimple bow, and two 
large loops. A narrow valenciennes runs through 
the hair, and is tied under the chignon. 

DINNER DreEss —The hair fringed at front is ar- 
ranged to fallover the forehead, while long flowing 
ringlets trail over the shoulders. Muslin robe; low 
body, worn with a high muslin chemisette; it is made 
without a joining at the waist; it forms a panier at 
the back, and an apron at the front. 

Home Drkss.—The hair is adorned with a velvet 
bandolet. Robe of India muslin; a square body; 
and close-fitting skirt, made entirely without plaits; 
over this is worn a tun'‘c without sleeves; it hasa 
close-fitting band at the waist; and is set in plaits at 
the back; the extreme end being bordered with a deep 
flounce of black guipure. 

PRETTY TRAVELLING COSTUME.—This is made 
in gray waterproof stuff, and consists of a short first 
skirt, trimmed with adeep flounce with a pufied 
heading. Two flounces,in the same material, but 
rather narrower, are disposed at the front and sides 
of the dress, and form an apron and festoons. At 
the back of the dress a breadth is placed over, then 
gathered from the top to the waistband, where it ap- 
years fixed by a puff. This breadth, intended to 
form a panier or hoop, is surrounded by a very small 
gathered flounce, it is then raised in the centre, and 
fixed by a very large puff. The high corsage is 
trimmed with two flounces, disposed as braces, and 
finished in the front and at the back by a puff of the 
stuff. The flounces trimming this dress are pinked 
in the material, and the puffs are finished by a nar- 
row band of the same flouncing, gathered all round 
by a band of thestuff. Louis XV. hat in deep brown 
straw, trimmed with narrow velvet of the same 
shade. 

LITTLE Boy's DREss.—Bretonne skirt in groseille 
poplin, made in thick plaits, and buttoned at the side 
with buttons of the poplin. White cashmere jacket, 
stitched all round; double pockets. The small pock- 
et at the top is only made at the left side for the 
handkerchief. Deep tusned-down sailor's collar, in 
stitched linen. Sailor's hat in English straw, with 
groscille ribbon round it. White stockings with 
groseille stripes. Black boots, 


Lamp Mart.—This is made in Tunis crochet; 
ground in plain red wool, red edge shaded in purl 
points. It is commenced in plain squares, afterwards 
the edge is worked. In turning round the square, 
and in commencing for the bright shades, two turns’ 
must be made to reach the desired height. The cen- 
tre ornament must be worked in black wool; points 
in Russian embroidery. The narcissuses placed at 
each of the four corners are in white wool, with yel- 
low hearts. When the mat is finished, it is fastened 
on to a card-board of the same size, and that is again 
covered with either red silk or glazed calico. 


HOME AND FOREIGN Gossirp.—A young gentle- 
man, five years of age, was approached with childish 
endearments by an infant of eighteen months. 
‘Don’t you see,” said the motber, “that the baby 
wants to kiss you?” “ Yes,” replied young maturi- 
ty, indignantly, ‘ that’s because it takes me for its 
papa.”——The Grecian bend has broken out in 
Charleston.—The czarina’s dressmaker is coming 
to New York after a fortune —A young lady in 
New York received a horse and carriage as a philo- 
pena present from arich old bachelor. It will soon 
be all in the family.——A _death-bed marriage has oc- 
curred in Ohio. The bridegroom had been mortally 
wounded in a drunken fight, but his affianced deter- 
mined not to give him up and came to his bedside at 
midnight, when the ceremony was performed. 
——Flotow the composer has married his cousin. 
—Paris swells have been wearing suits of white 
8 1k ——A Virginia farmer is in search of a fellow 
who not only stole his wife, but his horse and pocket- 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


PLAIN THOUGHTS ON THE ART OF LIVING; design. 
ed for Young Men and Women. By Washington 
Gladden. Boston: Ticknor & Fields, 


Origivally delivered as lectures, these essays have 
done a limited amount of good. The limit is mach 
increased, and the usefulness rendered permanent, 
by the present form of publication. The little lec- 
tures thus assume @ grander prominence, and find 
new audiences in other fields. The tone of the les- 
sons is wholesome and their suggestions wise, and if 
the young who are addressed should follow them, 
they would find, along in the race of life, that they 
had shown the part of prudence in 80 doing. One 
npon Marriage is especially sound, treating the great 
subject in the most serious manner, rebuking the 
spirit of levity, in which too many are apt to regaid 
it, and giving some excellent advice thereupon, com. 
mending the religious element as essential to tle 
happiest life. Dress, Manners, Habits, Amusementr, 
Health, Work, and still other topics, are discussed, 
the most important that form the programme of 
every life. 

THE WORKS OF CHARLES DICKENS With Illustra- 

tions by George Cruikshank, John Leech and H, 

K. Browne. vid Coppertield, Christmas Stories, 


Tale of Two Cities, Uncomwmercial Traveller. New 
York: D. Appleton & Company. 


This handsome voluwe contains the three works of 
Dickens named above, published at the low price of 
$1.75. The beauty of the book and its unprecedent- 
edly low price must render it popular. For sale Ly 
Lee & Shepard. 





BALLOu’s MONTHLY.—This magazine contains a 
gteal vari-ty of intelligence. It has lately been en- 
arged to one hundred pages, which gives its subscri- 
bers twelve bundred pages of reading matter in one 
year’s time, and all this for $150, the price of sub- 
scription. The most competent writers are engaged 
in editing this perivdical, and the proprietors have 
been successfal in making it one of the best maga 
zines pubiished.— Chariton Patriot. 





A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION. 


The late Dr. Blomfield, while on the road to the 
Episcopal bench, obtaine:] no small reputation as a 
preacher on subjects connected with the evidence of 
Christianity. Being asked two occupy a brother cler- 
gyman’s pulpit in a remote parish in Cornwall, the 
future bishop thought to improve the occasin by 
a discourse upon his favorite tueme, his text being, 
** The fool hath said in his heart, there is no God.” 
The congregation listened, with rapt attention and 
very little coughing, to a lengthy, learned, and 
dvubtless a conclusive sermon, in proof of the exis- 
tence of God, from the new preacher. The service 
being concluded, one of the church warde ns assisted 
Mr. Blomfield to unrobe, and, during this operation, 
his reverence inquired as to the effect of his sermon 
upon his hearers. ‘* Well, zur,” says the church- 
warden, “ it were a mighty fine zermon, zure enough. 
Our folks be talking of itas they coome out.” Mr. 
Biomtield was pleased, and inquired what had been 
said. ‘* Well, zur,’’ continued tue vestry man, “ they 
do think it a mighty tine zermon; but, begging your 
reverence’s pardon, we don’t altogether hold with it.” 
Mr. Blomtield was astonished ; had not his arguments 
been sufficient, or was this a parish of atheists? He 
asked, however, upon what point the congregation 
diftered from him. ‘“‘ Surely he had emphatically sta- 
ted that the fvol had ssid in his heart, there is no God, 
surely—” ‘That be it, zur,” the churchwarden 
interrupted, “that be it; now, though it were a 
mighty fine zormon—Q, we all zay that—we in these 
parts, begging your reverence’s pardon, do zay as how 
there be a God.” 





A SERIOUS QUESTION.—When Charlie Wilson, the 
victim of one of the late murders in Georgia, failed 
to wake his appearance at dinner, his mother pre- 
pared his meal and sat it before the fire, then lying 
down and falling asleep. She was suddenly awak- 
ened by Charlie’s voice, crying, ‘‘ Mother! Mother!” 
She arose, went tothe head of the stairs, and called 
out, “‘ Charlie, your dinner is by tbe kitchen fire,” 
atter which she lay down again. When she went 
down to supper, she learned that Charlie bad not 
been in the house, and there rested his dinner as she 
had left it. That cry must have come just about 
the time the negro shot her boy from an ambush. 
What was it? 





FLIRTING.—A lady asks the question, “Is it prop- 
er to Hirt?” Most decidedly it is. Every girl and 
woman, and, we think, every married lady, should 
flirt. Of course, if single or wedded, they are to ex- 
ercise prudence. Flirtation may degenerate into fa 
miliarity, and familiarity into tuss. As sugar sweet- 
ens tea and carries it up to nectar, 80 does flirtation 
sparkle lite and send its current up to a gentle flow 
of delight. Flirtation within bounds is not only per- 
missible, but commendable. The woman who cannot 
flirt is wanting in talent, skill and pluck. It is a 
lirst class hone to the wits. 





+ 


QUITE CONVENIENT.—Bishop Simpson, in a recent 





America, we would have Chinese servants in our | 
houses. Pater-fawilias reterred to this at the break- | 
fast table one morning, when little Minnie, after 
awhile, came to his chair and whispered, “OU pa, | 
wont it be nice? Weshall havea Chinese servant, | 
and she will eat all the rats, so we wont have to keep 








Smith’s ferry nohow, nor near the river, neither. 
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(Written for The Flag of: 
EVENING PRIM 


BY LOUISE DIUre 


All day the June-time's merry mm 
In vain about your sleepy, feld 
The lark on your green pillow dr 
And morning walts to see your 


In vain the golden sunbeams wa 
The fragrant breath from your 
In vain the sweet dews round y¢ 
In vain the warm rain o'er you 


In vain the wild bees come to w 
Sweet gossip of fleld-folk and | 

So full of Hight, so fragrant, and > 
And how not all the elves own 


In vain the brook, and breeze, a: 


And lonely little binebells at» 
Viead you to wake with shy and 
You are a mystery both so etre 


In vain the butterflies Mit up your 
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In vain the sweet dews round your pale buds feel, 
In vain the warm rain o’er your still bed drips. 


In vain the wild bees come to whisper you 
Sweet gossip of fleld-folk and tell of day, 

So full of light, so fragrant, and so blue, 
And how not all the elves own evening's sway. 


In vain the brook, and breeze, and meadow birds, 
And lonely little bluebells at your feet, 

Plead you to wake with shy and silvery words; 
You are a mystery both so strange and sweet. 


In vain the butterflies flit up your way, 

And tap your door with velvet wings so light: 
You nod your drowsy head as if to say, 
“I do not ope to guests until the night.” 


But when the mist begins to weave its pall, 
The sunbeams hide, and home fly bird and bee, 
Ere evening's shadowy curtains round us fall, 
With dreams in their dim folds, upon the lea, 


Your golden, blinking eyes begin to show 

From hedge and brookside while the bluebells sleep, 
And only dreary night-winds round you blow, 

And only pale stars in your bright face peep. 


Brave little ones! most faithful and most true, e 
Well may the daylight for your presence thirst, 
Forsaking light to keep your bloom and dew 
For the lone Night, who loved you best ane first. 
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CHAPTER XV. 


MRS. DR. SMITH. 

N going to his «-ffice on the second 
morning after his interview at 
that place with Claudine Living- 
stone, Alfred again met her, dis- 
guised in shabby apparel, as on a 
former occasion. This time, he 
looked her squarely in the face, 
and saw her color rise under his 
scrutiny, though she made no 
sign of recognition. He would 
have spcken to her, but she pass- 
ed on with a haughty movement 
of the head, which, «tf itself even, 
if her features had been quite 
concealed, he would have thought 
sufficient to reveal its imperious 
owner. Again he looked after 
her, when she had gone on, and once more saw her 
joined by that disreputable-loo} ing individual who 
had formerly met her. Scarcely knowing what he 
did, Alfred walked on after them, but they somehow 
got mixed up with a little crowd around an apple- 
woman’s stand—a quarrel v as gcing on there, which 
seeved to be the prine attractien—and without 
knowing how it could have happened, Alfred lost 
sight of the pair he was f:llowing. 

Very discontentedly, he changed his course; then 
recollecting that he would want to use some papers 
that day which he had left at his lodging, he return- 
ed thither. Herrnhurst had just planned one of his 
sudden campaigns, and was on the point of setting 
off when Alfred entered—greatly to the surprise of 
the latter, who had left him quietly sleeping an hour 
before. 

‘Glad yon’ve come, Garnet. It will save my going 
around to your office. Haven’t a minute to lose. 
‘The unknown’s’ messenger will be due in about 
ten minutes. Can you wait to give him this 
package?” 

Alfred promised to wait, and Herrnhurst, after 
some cheery words to Morgan, and a grip ot Garnet’s 
hand, hurried away to be in time for his train. Alfred 
had not to wait long before a hesitating knock 
brought him to the door, which, being opened, reveal- 
ed the same disreputable-lookirg individual of whom 
he had lately been in pursuit. He scanned the man’s 
face closely. It was thin aud haggard, and had a 
downcast look, which might certainly be the effect 
of ill-fortune, though it was very likely to arise from 
that consciousness of villany which will not let its 
possessor look an honest man in the face. Alfred, 
who was not predisposed to regard his visitor with 
favor, decided at once in consonance with the latter 
hypothesis. 

“ Are you Mr. Herrnhurst?” asked the man. 

“No. Herrnhurst has lett town.” 

“Did he leave any instructions about some MS. 
toe be copied for him?” 

** Are you sent for it?” 





was in itseif'a mystery? True, his senior partner | 
was Mr. Benner’s lawyer, and he himself had trans- | 
acted some affairs fur that gentleman. But he sure- | 
ly had no pretence for meddling in this one. So the | 
young lawyer gave Claudine’s messenger the package 
he had come tor, and saw him make cff with it—very | 
much with the same feeling that one has who sees a 
marauding Bruin escape from his corn-field, and re- 
frains from tiring upon the raider, only because his 
gun is not furnished with shot nor ball. 

“Come here a minute, wont you, Alfred?” Morgan 
called, just as the young man was once more leaving 
the house. ‘Do you mind doing an errand for 
me?” 

“Mind! Try me with a dozen, and see if I will not 
do them all?” 

“IT believe you would. You’ve been a good boy to 
your old triend; I don’t know what I'd have done 
without you. God forever bless you. Bat we'll take 
oft eleven from the dozen errands now. One will do, 
I think, for now. You know the picture of her—it 
hangs in your room up stairs. It seems as if I should 
like it for company to-day.” 

Alfred brought the picture, and hung it where 
Morgan's eyes could rest upon it without inconve- 
nience; gave his old friend a cheery ‘* good-morn- 


was scarcely seated at his desk, trying to bring his 
mental vision to the examination of some legal-look- 
ing documents through a blur of disguised maidens, 
mysterious copyists and vill looking 
gers, when Mr. Benner came in, and asked for Mr. 
Tiverton. 

‘* He is not in yet,” replied Alfred. 





ing,’ and once more started for the cflice. This time | 
without any detaining incidents by the way. He | you introduced me to to-day.” 





“It is of no consequence. I have a note I wished 
to ask him about. But you will do as weil. 


neglected. Is it worth anything, do you think?” 

“ It is outlawed,” said Altred, looking at the date. 

“Isit? Why, soitis. 1 might have thought of 
that.” 

Alfred, who knew that Mr. Benner was not want- 
ing in shrewdness, felt pretty sure that he did think 
of it, and waited for what was to follow. 

‘* So that isa dead loss, 1 suppose, and no more 
than I deserve for my carelessness,” the gentleman 
went on. ‘ What strange story was there about the 
old man’s money, that this brings confusedly to my 
recollection?” 

‘* The money disappeared altogether.” 

“ And has never been heard trum?” 

* No.” 

“ Thia is strange.” 

“Yes. I suppose so.” 

‘* Was there a will?” 

“Certainly. The chest which was supposed to 
contain his money was willed to his nephew, Mr. 
Malden, and the house and furniture to his old clerk, 
Jcsiah Morgan.” 

‘* Was Morgan with bim when he died?” 

“No. Only Mr. and Mrs. Malden.” 

“His death cccurred soon after the making of his 
will, did it not?” 

** Yes; on the same day.” 

* Ot course search has been made for the money.” 

“‘The Louse has been repeatedly ransacked from 
attic to cellar. 1t seems impossible that it could have 
happened without leaving any traces, but I think a 
robbery must have been committed.” 

‘*] have always had asuspicion,” said Mr. Ben- 
ner, laughing lightly, ‘ that arather good detective 


you suppose 1 could be permitted to go through the 
old house?” 


noon, I will gladly show you the house.” 

** You are very kind, and I will certainly come at 
the time you mention,” said Mr. Benner, drawing 
on his gloves, and bowing, as he turned to go. 

His mood was gravely thoughtful, as he walked 
along the street. This is what he was thinking: 

‘*Mr. and Mrs. Malden were alone with the old 
man when he died. The will was intheirfavor. He 
was probably whimsical, and not to be trusted to 
keep one mind long at a time. I wonder what he 
died ot.’’ 

At this point in his reflections, he was joined by an 
acquaintance who walked on with him. The latter, 
@ new-comer in the city, was a lively talker, and 
used his gift without stint, at this casual meeting. 
Mr. Benner listened and replied, with an undercaur- 
rent of his uninterrupted reflections running through 
his mind all the while. Presently, he saw Mrs. Mal- 
den approaching them. She recognized Mr. Benner, 
and wade a signal that she wished to speak with 
him. But when she was quite near the pair of gen- 
tlemen, she stopped abruptly, drew down her veil, 
and stepped into the nearest shop. 

“ Let us go in here,” said Mr. Benner. 

Mrs. Malden was standing at the counter exam- 





ining some silks, which were displayed there. Mr. 


It is | 
against the estate of old Oliver Gray, and should have 
been prezented for collection long ago, but has been | Country physician, Confvund you, Max, what are 





was spoiled when Heaven made me a rich man. Do | 


‘¢ Undoubtedly ; but Morgan is too feeble to go the | 
rounds with you. Ifyou will come at two this after- i 





been introduced—fer her prespective son-in. law was | 
pitilessly unmindful of her reluctance to meet his | 
friend-—the woman's face changed from white to red, | 
and to white again, and then to an ashen hue, though 
she attempted to sustain her usual style of gay banter 
in addressing Mr. Dunstan. 

‘* What ailed the woman?” asked Mr. Dunstan, 
when the gentlemen were in the street again. “If 
she had been the Queen of Denmark and | the ghost 
of Hamlet’s father, she could bardly have seemed 
more disconcerted.” : 

‘* Where have you seen her before?” Mr. Benner 
inquired. 

“ Have I seen her before?”’ asked the other, with a 
puzzled lock. ‘1 seem to know ber tace, and bettcr 
still her voice in speaking, but— Ah, I have it. 
Ruggs and Dibbins is a reminder.” 

They were passing at that moment the shop occu- 
pied by those dealers in druggs. 

* Ruggs and Dibbins?” echoed Mr. Benner. 

“Yes. May be you don’t know, that I spent six 
months in Boston, four or five years ago, clerking it 
for Ruggs and Dibbins. I’d bad a quarrel with the 
governor, mainly on account of a pretty large install- 
ment of independent notions which I bad got into 
my head, 1 suspect, and that is what sent me to 
Ruggs and Dibbins. it was there 1 saw the woman 


“ You have a good memory.”’ 

“ Yes, pretty good. I suppose the doctor ia dead. 
She was Mrs. Dr. Smith then, and came to buy a 
small lot of drugs for her husband.” 

“Do you rewember what drugs?” 

‘“Notall. But there was arrenic among the rest, 
for it was the first poison I had sold, and remember 
wondering how wany men’s lives might be held in 
the vial containing it, if it were in the bands of a 
Lucretia Borgia, instead of the wile of a respectable 


you looking so queer sbout? You don’t wean to 
say that you think I ought not to have filled Dr. 
Smith’s order?” 

“No. It is all right, I dare say,” replied Mr Bun- 
ner, who had, neverthelers, a growing ccnviction 
that it was ali wrong. As soun as he could without 
rudeness, for Maxwell Benner was never rude, he 
shook off the friend whose reminiscences bad added 
a new impetus to the undercurrent of his thoughts. 

* What unseen power is this, leadiiig me on, link by 
link, to a certainty that this woman has stained her 
soul with some dark crime? And why is this dis- 
covery left to me—who have promised tu warry ber 
Caughter?”’ : 

His patrician spirit quailed a little at the closing 
thought. He felt great tenderness for Claudine Liv- 
ingstone, which if it bad stopped short of passion, 
was at least something more than admiration of her 
beauty. But the daughter of a murderss! Had he 
the moral courage to ally himself to a woman who 
was thus connected? ‘Then came the reflection that 
if he had really loved her, he could never have rai~ed 
the question; and as be hcnestly meant to act the 
part of a man of honor, it was summarily dism issed. 
Bat another, more obstinate, as well as more vexing, 
would not be thus diapozed of. Had he a right to 
conceal the facta which aroused his surpicions, thus 
allowing the suspected person to pursue her ccurse 
unmolested? Would he not be torever burdened 
with a feeling almost of complicity in her guilt, if he 
allowed such circumstances to go undivulged? He 
had never liked Mrs. Malden. He knew her charac- 





ter much better than she would have been willing to ; 
believe. He had penetration enough, moreover, to 
discover when she acted herself, and when she play- 
eda part, Consequently she had failed of deceiving | 
him on the previous day, though her effort to retrieve | 
her temorary imprudence had been prompt and | 
adroit. He had something of a detective’s instinct, | 
and it was this which led him to retresb his memory 
of the circumstances attending Oliver Gray’s death, 
by the conversation with Alfred King, which was | 
recorded in its place. The note—which he knew to 
be worthless—was only the key-word to open the 
way for that subject. But now he would gladly 
have gone back to the ignorance of yesterday, in or- 
der to escape the perplexity in which he was involv- 
ed, and again he asked himself, how should he act, 
in view ot all the circumstances? This question was 
yet undecided when the clock rang out the hour of | 
two, reminding him of the appointment at Josiah | 
Morgan’s. 

‘* I] may at least keep that. It is not likely that a 
renewed search of the house will bring to light any 
new circumstances bearing on this dark subject.” 

Pondering thus, he changed his course, and walk- 
ed toward the quarter where the old house was sit- 
uated. On bis way he had to pass the office of Tiv- 
erton and King, where he met Alfred, who was just 
going home; and they walked along together. The | 
young lawyer’s thoughts strayed cif meanwhile to 
his morning’s walk; as he went over the same | 
ground once more. Would he meet the disguised | 
Claudine again, he wondered, as he had done twice 
before? Suddenly he interrupted Mr. Benner, who 





Altred, thoughtfully. 

** Was there anything extraordinary in her »ppear- 
ance then?” questioned the other. 

Alfred bit his lip repentingly. He bad spoken un- 
awares, with no thought of acting an unfriendly part 
by Claudine, in calling her lover’s attention to her 
marquerading. For himself, he had already exhaust- 
ed conjecture respecting it, and had come almost to 
have a dread of the subject. Yet it pursued him con- 
stantly in his leisure hours, and sometimes intruded 
itself when be was occupied with the affairs of his 
protession. But whatever her purpose, whether in- 
necent or otherwise, her exposure should not proceed 
from him. 

“I thought she was looking unusually beautiful,” 
he answered, with assumed carelessness. 

“ There ix something you do not chocse to tell me,” 
said his companion, eyeing him coolly. ‘ But no 
matter. I sball find it out.” 

*T hope you will tind it of vastly less importance 
then, than the hidden deposit which you are going 
now to seek,” laughed Alfred, pushing open the out- 
er door, and letting his companion into the little 
passage which gave entrance to the old Louse. Here 
they were met by Martha. 

 T was jost going to send for you, Mr. King. Come 
in here,’ the woman said, in a hushed, awe-stricken 
tone. 

She led the way into the middle room, where the 
old clerk lay upon the bed, his face tranquil and 
peaceful, like a still sky in winter, when the sun has 
just set. His eyes were turned towards the picture 
which Alfred bad brought bim that morning, and his 
face was the fuce of a dead man. 

“TIT found him so about five minutes ago,” said 
Martha. ‘ His life dropped cut like the seed out ofa 
bead of grain, when it is fully ripe.” 

** You must come some other day, Mr. Benner,” 
said Alfred, with difticulty commanding his voice to 
speak s0 much. 

And the other, with a decent reverence befitting 
the solemnity that had fallen upon it, leit the house 
which he had but just entered. 





CHAPTER XVL. 
HARK! FROM THE TOMBS. 


ALFRED KING was Joriah Morgan's heir. A will 
was found, giving the house and alJl its appurten- 
ances to him. Thus, through an elderly lover whom 
in her gay girlhood Agnes Gray had perhaps despis- 
ed, did this small pertion of her resentful sire’s prop- 
erty descend to her son. MHerrnhurst failed of 
receiving Alired’s message, and did not get back to 
the funeral. A week later, be returned, entering the 
house by a side door, which let bim at once into bis 
own room. Alfred was at the flice, and the houre 
deserted. Setting the door of the next room open so 
that be might bear his young friend when he came 
in, the naturalist allowed bis blinds and curtains to 
remain Closed, and yielded to temptation in the furm 
cf a hair mattress. You see he had come back very 
tired. There is, as is well known, an intimate asso- 
ciation between « bair mattress and sleep. Perhaps 
from the force of that asscciation, perhaps because 
be was really in need of the *‘ sweet restorer’s”” kind 
cftices, sleep came. 

We frequently hear it said that childhood is the 
happiest season of life if only the child eould be con- 
scious of all he is enjoying. And so perhaps sleep is 
the happiest state of existence, if only the slumberer 
could know how happy he is, which, however, is an 
installment of knowledge that did not come with 
Eve’s transgression. Herrnhurst was a quiet sleeper, 
and his waking, which came in due time, was quiet 
also. It was not that gradual emerging from slam- 
ber, affording one a delicious interval of semi-somno- 
lence, wherein all senses seem blended into one, and 


| that an over-n astering repose. On the contrary, he 


became all at once very wide awake, and aware that 
something unusual was gcing on in the next room. 
Starting up, his eye fell upon a large mirror which 
was stationed opposite the door between the two 
apartments. The scene thus reflected was sufficient- 
ly unexpected. 

‘The mattress—a cotton one—had been dragged 
from Josiah Morgah’s bed, and 4 woman was on her 
knees upon the floor, busily engaged in ripping the 
sacking with a pair of sharp-pointed scissors. The 
woman was Mrs. Malden. 

Herrnharst did noi see fit to interrupt her work, 
but lay back upon his bed again, keeping bis eyes 
fixed steadily upon the mirror. Diligently did Mrs. 
Malden work, and faithfully the polished surface 
reported her proceedings. By-and-by she: rew out 
what seemed to be « long strip of cloth, which hung 
from her hand nevertheless witb the strain of a beavy 
body. She did not stop to rip this, but the relentiess 
scis ors severed it in twain. Then, just as ** Little 
Johnny Horner,” ot Christmas pie memory, “ put in 
bis thumb, and pulled out a plum,” so did Mis 
Malden put in ber thumb, and pull out—a shini g 
gold piece. 
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She did not exactly cry out, ‘‘ What a brave dame ' 
am I!” but there was exultation in the tone with | 
which she exclaimed : 

* No wonder old Martha thought the mattress was | 
heavy!” j 
Again the scissors cleft the cloth, and again the 
process of thumb-inserting was repeated, with a re- 
sult similar to the first. This was continued until 
the long strip lay in thirty little shreds upon the 
floor; and before Mrs. Malden’s triumphant eyes was | 
piled up a little shining heap of fitteen double eagles. 
Then after a little ransacking of the cotton with 
which the mattress was filled, another strip was 
dragged out, upon which a similar process of dismem- 

berment was achieved. 

“ This must suffice for to-day,” said the lady, ris- 
ing from her knees, and smoothing out her dress. | 
“‘T must come again to-morrow, if the coast is clear, 
but I dare not stay longer now. How fortunate that 
Herrnhurst has not returned!” 

“O indeed!” thought the gentleman, smothering 
a laugh in the bedclothes. 

“‘T wonder if I had not better try to buy the mat- 
tress!’? Mrs. Malden went on, diligently picking up 
the shreds with which the floor was strewn. “ But 
that might attract suspicion—and Herrnhurst is not 
expected for a week, Martha tells me, so I shall have 
time to empty it in the meantime, by working while 
Alfred King is at the office.’’ 

“No doubt of that,” Herrnhurst confided to the 
bedclothes, 

The floor was by this time cleared, and Mrs. Mal- 
don proceeded te sew the shreds inside the sacking. 
Bat when she endeavored to restore the mattress to 
its place, a difficulty arose. She could not lift it. It 
was certainly of most unwieldy weight. Shetugged, 
and strained, and got red in the face, without ac- 
complishing her purpose. 

“ What shall 1 do?” Herrnhurst heard her exclaim, 
despairingly. 

“Suffer me to assist you, madam,” said a bland 
voice. And the mirror reflected another person, 
standing ata little distance from her. It was Mr. 
Benner, whose eyes at once turned upon the little 
pile of coin with a most significant expression. 

“It is mine!” cried Mrs. Malden, nearly beside 
herself with surprise and vexation. “It belonged in 
the chest, and that was willed tous. Josiah Mor- 
gan must have removed it after—he was dead.” 

She could not bring herself to pronounce the name 
of her husband’s deceased relative. Mr. Benner no- 
ticed her hesitation, and the substitution of a person- 
al pronoun for it. It was another link in the chain 
of evidence that was condemning her. But he an- 
swered with bland politeness: 

*‘T should not presume to call in question your as- 
sertion that this money is yours, but it will be as 
well to have proof of that fact before removing it, if 
you will pardon the suggestion—as a mere formality, 
you understand. The law isso very exacting in such 
watters.” 

“ Perhaps I have been hasty,” replied Mrs. Mal- 
den, humbly. ‘It is so hard to be defrauded of 
what is one’s own. I am sure, dear Mr. Benner, 
that you will own the provocation was sufficient to 
excuse a little rashness. But I see my error now, 
and hope you will be so good as to advise me what 
steps I ought to take.” 

“T think,” returned Mr. Benner, smiling, “ that 
the first steps you take should be homeward.” 

“It is so delightful to fullow advice which exactly 
chimes in with what you had resolved to do,” Mrs. 
Malden rejoined, with an answering smile, whose 
effect, however, was palsied by some benumbing in- 
ner feeling, which was not akin to mirth. She went 
out presently, leaving Mr. Benner alone in the room, 
where he paced up and down, with measured step, 
and thoughtful mien. 

“ Yes,” he then spoke aloud, “ God forgive me if I 
wrong her, but I am fully convinced that that woman 
was Oliver Gray’s murderer.” 

“Do you know what you are saying?” asked 
Herrnhurst, appearing at the door with startling 
suddenness. 

“T believe I am of sane mind,” returned the other, 
“though I did not propose confiding my suspicions 
to a second person at present.” 

“One should have convincing proof before making 
80 grave a charge.” 

“That is true, and it is undoubtedly true that the 
circumstances which have the full weight of proof to 
me, would seem insufficient toa jury. Unless there 
should be further developments, I shall make no 
charge against Mrs. Malden.” 

‘* How did you get in here?” 

“ King started to come with me, but was detained 
on the way. He gave me the key, telling me to come 
in and await his coming. There he is now.” 

“ Herrnhurst here!” cried Alfred, in surprise. ° 

They had parted only a week before, but the sad 
event which lay between made the time seem much 
longer to Alfred. A silent hand-grasp conveyed the 
pleasure with which he met his friend again, and 
Herrnhurst by the same means expressed regret, 
sympathy and renewed assurances of his own friend- 
ship. There is indeed scarcely any feeling in the 
range of personal affections that a hand-grasp may 
not be made to convey. 

. “Well, Benner. What about the investigation? 
Are you ready to proceed with it now?” asked 
Alfred. Then to Herrnhurst, ‘ You see, Jasper, he 
wants to make it appear that we are all mole-eyed, 
by himself discovering my grandfather’s lost wealth.” 

“He has been-forestalled, and the discovery is al- | 
ready made. Mrs. Malden was here befure him,” 
replied Herrnhurst. 





Alfred looked interrogative, and Herrnhurst ex- 
plained briefly, while Mr. Benrer with his pocket- 
knife proceeded to make short work of opening the 
mattress, which Mrs. Malden had closed with great 


| care before leaving it. Then all assisted silently in 


the search. Half-a-dozen companion strips to those 
dissected by Mrs. Malden were thus brought to light. 
Then came one containing diamonds to the value of 
many thousand dollars. In another nearly all the 
precious stones known to lapidaries were represent- 
ed, with various degrees of richness. When it be- 
came evident that nothing else of value remained, 
Herrnhurst, whose knowledge of minerals enabled 
him to do so with considerable exactness, made ar 
estimate of what they had found, proving that it 
was a rich fortune indeed upon which Josiah Morgan 
had slept peacefully for many years. Mr. Benner in 
the meantime bad not relinquished his persistent 
search. 

** What are you looking for now?” asked Herrn- 
hurst. 

‘*For something to show how the property was 
secreted,”’ returned the other. 

At last his hand closed upon a folded paper which 
looked like a leaf torn from an account book. This 
he opened, and held up before them triumphantly. 

*‘Itis Oliver Gray’s signature at the bottom,” he 
suid. “But Mr. Lambell must first testify to its 
genuineness. Mr. Lambel! is the Malden family 
lawyer, a8 you probably know, and used also to tran- 
sact business for Oliver Gray. If you approve, [ will 
bring him hither betcre reading this paper, as the 
interests of his clients may be affected by it.” 

‘It will be the proper course,” assented Alfred, 
and Herrnhurst agreed with the opinion of the 
others. 

Half an hour later Mr. Lambell entered the room, 
accompanied by Mr. Benner. His shrewd gray eyes 
twinkled expressively as he glanced around the room, 
and saw the treasures it contained. 

“© Whose writing is this?” asked Mr. Benner, plac- 
ing the paper he had found in the oki lawyer’s hand. 

“It is old Oliver Gray’s, without a doubt,” said 
Mr. Lambell, after a brief scrutiny. 

* Read it.’” 

It was accordingly read. The first scrawling lines 
bore date a week before the old man’s death. 


“Tom Malden’s wife has been here again,” thus 
itran. ‘What a woman that is! Why can’t she 
let me alone? It is the chest she wants. Why must 
I be forever bothered about the chest? Who was it 
told me that Morgan deserved it of me better than 
Tom Malden? If I were in heaven, that woman 
would contrive to drag me back, unless I had left my 
money to Tom. 

“Why can’t I cheat her? It would be almost 
worth dying for to cheat Tom Malden’s wife. She 
has hunted me for the chest, as men hunt beavers 
for their skins - only so cruel—soft, so cruel, cruel, 
soft and sweet as she is. So sharp, too! If 1 could 
only cheat her, in spite of her sharpness. When did 

1 ever Jaugh before? But this makes me laugh.” 


The next was written at three o’clock of the morn- 
ing preceding his death. 


* Now let them come. I am ready for them. O 
yes, I’ll make my will. How 1 would like to see 


Tom Maldeu’s wife when she finds the chest is | 


empty.” 

The last, which was scarcely legible, was written 
several hours later. 

‘Why did I make the will? I thought they would 
let me alone when that was done. But Tom Mal- 
den’s wife wont rest now until she has put it out of 
my power to change what I have done. I can read 


it in her face—so cruel soft, O, so cruel soft, as she | 


is. I’ll take nothing from her hand. I'll get every- 
thing I want myself. And yet she has such a way of 
making people bend to her—that I’m afraid of her— 
O, I’m afraid of her. 

‘TI knew it. She has made me take it. Did she 
turn it down my throat? I don’t know, but I have 
drank it—and—and, O Agnes—Agnes! God have 
mercy! I must hide this quickly, or she will find it 
onme. it is written by me—and will some time 
avenge my death. OLIVER GRAY.” 


When the reading ceased, a deep hush fell upon 
the four men who had listened to this voice from the 
dead. Mr. Benner was the first to speak. 

* What will you do with this paper, Mr. Lambell?” 
he asked. 

* It must go to the proper authorities,” was the 
answer. ‘ Mr. King, allow me to congratulate you. 
There can be no doubt that, as Josiah Morgan’s 
heir, you are the indisputable owner of this new- 
found wealth.” 

The old lawyer and Mr. Benner went away togeth- 
er, soon after, leaving Herrnhurst and Alfred to 
ponder upon what had happened. 





CHAPTER XVII. 
ALFRED SUSPECTS HIMSELF OF DOUBLE VISION, 


THE next morning, like Bryant’s Indian maid, 
‘“* When all the merry girls were met to dance 
And all the hunters of the tribe were out,"’ 
Mr. and Mrs. T. Swallow Malden were not found. 
Neither at their elegant rooms in the Tiptoptal 
House, nor as the guests of their dear five hundred 


| friends, nor yet at their palatial mansion in Vauberg, 


could any trace of them be discovered though they 
were sought with diligence. How they got a hint of 
the developments so nearly affecting them was never 


known. Some believed that Mr. Lamwbell, others 
that Mr. Benner, had given themfwarning. At all 
events the flight of birds when winter is imminent, 
is not more effectual than was the escape of this pair 
of honorable Swallows. 

When Claudine Livingstone entered the Malden 
parlor that morning, its deserted appearance gave 
her a surprise, with which were mingled bewilder- 
ment and terror. The silver vases and other articles 
of value were gone. The whole place wore a dis- 
mantled look. She went to Mrs. Malden’s room, and 
knocked at the door. No one avawered. She tried the 
latch, and found no obstacle to ber entrance. Here, 
disorder reigned suprene. Articles that were too 
bulky or not of sufficient value to be hastily removed, 
were crushed together upon the floor in a nundescript 
heap. Claudine had no need to ask what it all meant. 
They had taken flight, and she wasceserted. In the 
midst of the confusion that surrounded her, she sat 
down upon a bhassock, covering her face with her 
hands— her attitude resembling that in which we 
first found her in the bare attic at Vauberg. There 
was now as then no outburst of grief. Her stillness 
was like that of an inanimate object. 

She was roused by the coming of the cflicers, and 
from them she learned of what Mrs. Malden was 
accused. 

“A murderess—and—my mother!” she moaned, 
when they had gone out and left her to herseit. 

* No, darling,—not your mother,” said a voice of 
indescribable tenderness, and looking up she saw 
Honora Lane standing over her. 

“Not my mother?” echoed Claudine, her voice 
sounding like that of one who talks in his sleep. 
* Who am I then!” 

* You are Claudine Livingstone, and my dear, 
beautiful sister. I may claim you at last. There is 
no one to come between us now. Mrs. Malden is as 
much my mother as yours, but only a step-parent to 
either.” 

Claudine shivered, and pressed closer to Honora, 
by whom she was held closely clasped with a pair of 
encircling arms. 

** Tell me about it,’’ she said. 

* You must not mind, then, if I talk in disjointed 
sentences. Before she was Mrs. Malden, this woman 
was our father’s second wife. You and I were little 
girls then, you two years old, I four. I never liked 
her nor she me, but she used to caress you very 
much, perhaps because even then you were remark- 
ably beautiful, while as a child I was very plain. 
Papa died two years afterward. There was consid- 
erable property, and she was our sole guardian. She 
had grown no fonder of me, in the meantime, and 
resolved, I suppose, to get rid of me. I was accord- 
ingly taken to an out-of-the-way country place to 
board one summer, the pretence to her friends being 
that I was weak, and needed country air. The Lanes 
with whom she left me were kind people, and fond 
of me from the first. By-and-by my stepmother 
wrote that she was dying of consumption, and had 
found some one to adopt my little sister, but knew 
not what would become of me. Mr. and Mrs. Lane 
assured her that I should be taken care of as it I 
were their own child. She wrote back very gratefully, 
but insisted that the adoption should be a legal pro- 
cese, giving we their name instead of my own, mine 
, being one, she averred, to which in reality I had no 
right, sv it would be better for all, if it were allowed 
to drop out of memory, Am I tiring you with this 
long story, love?” 

“No. What did she do next?” 

**Sbe married, instead ot dying, after having re- 
ported that I had died. I don’t know why she as- 
sumed that you were her own child unless it was 
, because she doubted her ability to hold you after you 
were grown up, otherwise thau by making you be- 
lieve she had a mother’s claim. Besides, 1 suppose 
‘ she thought it would be the easiest way to avoid in- 
' quiry about our property. It was that that built the 

Vauberg mausion, as far as it was ever paid for. 
And now I suppoze you are wondering whether I am 
gifted with uncanny knowledge that all this is known 
to me.” 
' “Twas thinking of that,” said Claudine, with the 
faintest twilight of a smile. 
| “ Until I was grown up, if I had any consciousness 
of adead past, it was most vague and indistinct. 
But one suramer, | found out that I had a heart, 
through becoming acquainted with a man who was 
| able to stir my soul to its very depths. It was a hal- 
cyon time—that glorious summer—as all times are, 
| T suppose, when young people love and are loved. 
Mrs, Lane, seeing how things were tending, told me 
the little she had learned from my stepmother 
about my early life, including the black fact that I 
had no right to any name but that which they—my 
adopted parents—had given me. I was very proud, 
as proud almost as you have the name of being, and 
for a little while my humiliation seemed greater 
than I could bear. I refused to see any one, even 
him who had become so dear to me, and for two days 
I remained shut up in my chamber. When I went 
down stairs again, I learned that he had left the 
place. Royal Arnott had taken it upon himself to 
tell him why I had gone down into the valley of hu- 
miliation, and he had gone away directly, leaving no 
message forme. That was three years ago, and 1 
have never seen him since. A year afterward my 
good, adopted parents died, and Royal, who was 
their nephew, inherited their property, which by 
some Mismanagement he soon lost. I came to Bos- 
ton to get work, and succeeded, after some little de- 
lay, in getting copying trom Mr. Lambell. From 








flee, Mrs. Malden came in. I cannot tell you how | 
felt at seeing her, but struggling memory and a feel- 
ing that there was some old antagonism between us 
were mixed up inextricably in my mind. She noticed 
me, and asked who I was, in what was meant to be 
an aside. But my senses were all unusually keen 
that day, and I heard every word. I shall never for- 
get ‘how strangely she looked when the lawyer told 
her my name. I suppose she must have set him 
against me, for I lost my place soon after. Not con- 
tent with that, she went to Mrs. Hopkins, assuring 
her that I was a disreputable character, and that her 
house would be sure to hse in respectability if she 
allowed me to remain there. But she was too true a 
friend to be turned against me by that calumny. It 
was a week before I first saw you at Josiah Morgan's 
that Mrs. Malden came there fir t. I don’t know 
whether you know Mrs. Rynde, one of Mrs. Hop- 
kins’s boarders, hom Mrs Malden used sometimes 
to call upon. She was away when I went there first, 
but came back about this time. She was immedi- 
ately struck with my close resemblance to you, and 
also to our father, whom she had formerly known. 
I told her what I knew of my history, and of Mrs 
Malden’s evident dislike tv me, and between her re- 
collections, and my own, and the letters to the Lanes 
which I had retained, and which we compared with 
some in Mrs Rynde’s possession, from Mrs Malden, 
we were able to make out the facts which I have told 
you at such tedious length. Even yet Mrs. Malden 
was not satistied with her eff rts to send me away 
from my boarding-place. The last time she came, I 
told her what I had found out, and threatened to 
expose her duplicity. At first she denied everything, 
but at last she owned that it was all true, and begged 
me for your sake hold my peace until you were 
married, since your future would be ruined by any 
such disclosures; and I gave my promise to do go. 
But when I heard of the flight of Mr. and Mrs. Mal- 
den, and their desertion of you, I considered myself 
absolved from my promise. Now, Claudine, come 
home with me. The work you procured for your un- 
known sister will easily support us both ” 

In the hall they were met by Altre’ King, who 
looked from Claudine to Honora, and then reversed 
the order of his gaz, like one who doubts the evi 
dence of his senses. 

“Tt is not double vision,” he said, passing his 
hand across his eyes, ‘‘ because in that case the dress 
would be alike. There must be two Claudine Liv- 
ingstones.” 

‘ Say rather that Claudine Livingstone has found 
a sister,” rejoined Honora. “I think, Claudine, I 
have met this gentleman on the street two or three 
times, and he has mistaken me for you. ‘Is it not 
so?” 

“Yes. I have accused Miss Livingstone in my 
thoughts of walking about in disguise, and of, I know 
not what inconsistencies. I fear she will never for- 
give me, but if she knew how unhappy I had been 
about ic—especially since I found out that the man 
by whom I had seen her joined two or three times in 
the street, as I believed, was also the messenger she 
employed to bring the work with which Herrnhuret 
supplies the unknown copyist—1 think she would 
pity instead of condemning me.” 

“ The man is Royal Arnott. I remember meeting 
him two or three times on my way to the post-eflice, 
aud we walked together as far as our course lay in 
the same direction. As for the unknown copyist, it is 
myself,” explained Honora. 

* Please forgive me, Miss Livingstone, and tell me 
how I can help you now.” 

**T shall need help from no one except my sister.’ 

“But think a moment. Can you not give me 
some commission? I cannot tell you how much I 
wish to be of use to you.” 

“Yes. Please tell Mr. Benner that I would like to 
see him to-night at Mrs. Hopkins’s.” 

‘*Is there nothing more?” 

** T have taken nothing away from here. There 
are some things of value, that might, I suppose, be 
used in payment of Mrs. Malden’s biils which are all 
unsettled, I delieve.” 

“‘T will attend to the matter, and if you would look 
upon me as a friend,” he added, hesitatingly, ‘and 
allow me to do you a friendly service now and then, 
you will do me the greatest favor in the world.” 

“Thank you. Come, Honora.” 

One moment, please. In the paper written by 
my grandfather which was so strangely found last 
night, he has recorded that you advised him to leave 
his money to the old clerk, and it is probably more to 
that advice than any other circumstance that my 
present good fortune is due. So I owe you gratitude 
as well as friendship.” 

“1 have done go little to deserve either in my life, 
that I cannot find it in my heart to reject the novelty 
of accepting gratitude and friendship when they are 
offered. Now, good-by.” 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
MELTING ICE. 


Mr. BENNER received Clandine’s message with 
considerable trepidation. He bad made two or three 
efforts to see her, that morning, but without success. 
Now he was sure that she had some settled purpose 
ind ding his pr He had a feeling that 
in some way their relations would be disturbed by 
the recent events. Would she cling to him more 
closely now that she was left thus alone in the world? 
Or would she see in him the chief instrument of her 








the first, and often, he spoke of my remarkable re- 
semblance to you. Ouae day when I was at the of- ; 


, parent’s detection and hold him in abhorrence on 


that account? Or would she discover in the disgrace 
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of ber family a eufficient reason for not 
| an alliance with a man of bigh sccial poe! 
on that plea he could pot release her, 
There is no denying that be did shrink a 
the notoriety that would attend thelr ma 
der such circumstances. They would 
away for afew years, ontil the public « 
died out, and the old affair bad become 


mistiness of the past. 
In the mist of these reflections he was 


| by arriving at Mra, Hopkins’s, His patr 
| rosea little at seeing In how poor a 


haughty betrothed had found refuge. By 
not stay there long, he thought, if— Ins 
pleting this conjunctive claase, he rang ¢ 
was admitted by Mrs. Hopkins, who led 
a small room in the third story, where C) 
ingstone greeted him with somewhat lee 
usual haughtiness. 

* You were surprised at receiving m 
perhaps,” she said, * but I thought it b& 
should meet once more.” 

‘Do not say that you mean this for a 
view,” replied Mr. Benner, who bad ne 
that moment, the magnetism of her beau! 
you may hold me responsible for what ba 
Bat how was I to know what was in the; 
I handed Mr. Lambell to read?” 

**I do not blame you for what you did 
covery was necessary in order to vindicat. 
ory of an honestman, Josiah Morgan w 
wise, have been accused of secreting the 
an attempt made ty prove that upon bim 
It is right that bis innocence should be . 
and that retribution should overtake the , 

“ Then, Claudine, since yeu bold no 
against me, we stand just where we did 

I hope you will soon give me the right to 
with a home better suited to my peerles 









































than is this poor place. Shall Tuesday c 
be our wedding-day?” 

* You bave often talked to me of m: 
never of love. Why is this, Maxwe! 
asked Claudine, looking bim steadily int 
“You shall have no reason to comp! 
returned the otber, with slightly varytn 
will guard you and care for you with the 
derness. It shall be the one alm of my) 
you forget the trying experiences of » 
years.” 

‘* That is an evasion of my question. 
do you loveme? While you do all th» 
said, for me, will no other woman hold t 
in your heart?” 

“ IT have never meant to deceive you 
shall know the whole truth. I told yo. 
Royal Arnott had wronged me. We we 
the love of a young girl who was as dear 
my hopes of heaven. In looks she wi 
like you, Claudine. It was that resemb 
first attracted me to you. Royal Arnott 
loved her, and he lied to me, saying that 
ing to encourage me, she was really eng 
I was very indignant, and went away wi 
her. Only a few weeks ago I learned 
married to another woman, and | made 
deception he had practised upon me, B 
I am not sure that the old love would p 
to have lost ite savor if I were to meet I} 
and I am verysure that my regard for 
sincere and tender. Will you not be » 
this?” 

* Perhaps,” replied Claudine, with a 
“ You are very generous, and I have nm 
over-exacting. Will you allow me to Ie 
few moments? When! return you sh 
answer.” 

“Certainly. I sball await your com 
patience.” 

Claudine returned no snewer to this 
but went down stairs to Mrs. Hopkine’s 
room, where Honora sat alone, sewing 
was looking rather pale, but ber sm! 
cheerful when she turned her face towa 
“ Honora, dear,” said Claudine, with « 
smile, ‘ will you be my bridesmaid whe 
ried to Mr. Benner?” 

“Is it to be soon?” asked Honora, in 

“ He has mentioned next Tuesday. 
gratify him?” 

“7 can see no objection to your doing : 

*“ You will live with us, of course. I 
to mention it to Max, but he will desir 
as I do, I bave no doubt.” 

“That can be arranged afterward,” + 
with averted face. ‘ Please not to mer 
at present.” 

‘* But I am sure he wil] consent. He 
generous. Why Honora, dear, he only 
as an act of generosity. He loved a de 
and would have married her. But she 
suitor, who lied to Max, declaring that 
engaged to himself, Max never found 
tion until a few weeks ago, and then it» 
because he was engaged to me. I forgo 
that the girl’s name war Honora, and t! 
resemble her. It is singular, i# it not?” 

“T must go back to my writing, now,’ 
ra, rising hastily and going towards the 
she returned and kissed ber sister soft: 
you will be very happy, dearest,” she 
gently. 

“I believe I shall,” replied Claudine, 
antly as ber sister disappeared, and eb 
slowly ascending the stairs. Slowly, 
paused now and then to let ber head dy 
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3 vision,” he said, passing his 
‘* beeause in that case the <iress 
re must be two Claudine Liv- 


laudine Livingstone has found 
.onora. “I think, Claudine, I 
Dan on the street to or three 
staken me for you. ‘Is it not 


cused Miss Livingstone in my 
.dout in disguise, and of, I know 
ies. I fear she will never for- 
iew how unhappy [ had been 
‘ince [ found out that the man 

1er joined two or three times in 
od, was also the messenger she 
2work with which Herrnharst 
‘2 copyist—1 think she would 
oning me.” 

Arnott. I remember meeting 
‘8 on my way to the post-«ffice. 
.er as far as our course lay in 
.8 for the unknown copyist, it is 
nora. 

. Miss Livingstone, and tell me 

id 
‘rom no one except my sister.” 
ment. Can you not give me 

cannot tell you how much I 
oa.” 

“ir. Benner that I would like to 
(rs. Hopkins’s.” 

nore?” 
hing away from here. There 
‘ue, that might, I suppose, be 
rs. Malden’s bills which are all 


1@ Matter, and if you would look 
he added, hesitatingly, ‘‘ and 
tiendly service now and then, 
-atest favor in the world.” 
ae, Honora.” 
wwe. In the paper written by 
Q was so strangely found last 
i that you advised him to leave 
lerk, and it is probably more to 
y other circumstance that my 
sdue. So I owe you gratitude 


le to deserve either in my life, 
1 my heart to reject the novelty 
and friendship when they are 
y.”? 


? 


PTER XVIII. 


Yy 
LTING ICE. . 
ved Claudine’s message with a 
mn. He had made two or three | \) 
morning, but without success. | “\ 





she had some settled purpose | 
ence. He had a feeling that | f 
tions would be disturbed by | 
Vould she cling to him more | 
1s lett thus alone in the world? | >) 
u the chief instrument of her | eg 
hold him in abhorrence on 4 
id she discover in the disgrace | 
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| of her family a sufficient reason for not permitting | hands, or to press out the blinding tears whic h weal? | 








an alliance with a man of bigh sccial position? But 
on that plea he could not release her, of course. 
There is no denying that he did shrink a little from | 
the notoriety that would attend their marriage un- 

der such circumstances. They would 


have to go| 


away for a few years, until the public clamor had | 


died out, and the old affair had become lost in the 
mistiness of the past. 


In the midst ot these reflections he was interrupted | 


by arriving at Mrs. Hopkins'’s. His patrician spirit 
rose a little at seeing in how poor a quarter his 
haughty betrothed had found refuge. But she need 
not stay there long, he thought, if— 


Instead of com- | 


not let her see the way. 

**T believed I had more strength,” thought Honora. 
‘* But he loves me. Max Benner was deceived by a 
lie, and he loves me still. But he will marry Clau- 
dine, and [ must learn to rejoice in my sister’s good 
fortune.” 

Then more tears came, probably as an auspicious 
beginning of tbe lesson she had set for herself. She 
had by this time reached the door of her little room 
in the third story, which she pushed open, and then 
Max Benner cried out her name, and, forgetful of ail 
others in the surprise and gladness of the moment, 
caught her to bis heart, and pressed kiss upon kiss 


pleting this conjunctive clause, he rang the beil, and | upon her lips, while she seemed to have lost all power 


was admitted by Mrs. Hopkins, who led the way to 
a small room in the third story, where Claudine Liv- 
ingstone greeted him with somewhat less than her 
usual haughtiness. 

‘“ You were surprised at receiving my message, | 
perhaps,” she said, ‘“‘ but I thought it best that we 
should meet once more.” 

‘** Do not say that you mean this for a final inter- 
view,” replied Mr. Benrer, who bad never felt as 
that moment, the magnetism of her beauty. “I fear 
you may hold me responsible tor what bas happened. 
Bat how was [ to know what was in the paper which 
I handed Mr. Lambell to read?” 

‘*T do not blame you for what you did. The dis- 
covery was necessary in order to vindicate the mem- 
ory of an honestman. Josiah Morgan would, other- 
wise, have been accused! of secreting the money, and 
an attempt made to prove that upon him asa crime. 
It is right that hisinnocence should be established, 
and that retribution should overtake the guilty.” 

‘* Then, Claudine, since yeu hold no resentment 
against me, we stand just where we did before, and 
I hope you will soon give me the right to provide you 
with a home better suited to my peerless Claudine, 
than is this poor place. Shall Tuesday of next week 
be our wedding-day?” 

* You have often talked to me of marriage, but 
never of love. Why is this, Maxwell Benner?” 
asked Claudine, looking him steadily in the face. 

* You shall have no reason to compiain of me,” 
returned the otber, with slightly varying color. ‘I 
will guard you and care for you with the utmost ten- 
derness. It shal! be the one aim of my life to make 
you forget the trying experiences of your earlier 

” 

‘* That is an evasion of my question. I ask you, 
do you love me? While you do all that you have 
said, for me, will no other woman hold the first place 
in your heart?” 

“ T have never meant to deceive you. Now you 
shall know the whole truth. [ told you once that 
Royal Arnott had wronged me. We were rivals for 
the love of a young girl who was as dear to me as are 
my hopes of keaven. In looks she was strikingly 
like you, Claudine. [t was that resemblance which 
tirst attracted me to you. Royal Arnott, as I said, 
loved her, and he lied to me, saying that while seem- 
ing to encourage me, she was really engaged to him. 
I was very indignant, and went away without seeing 
her. Only a few weeks ago [ learned that he was 
married to another woman, and I made him own the 
deception he had practised upon me. But, Claudine, 
[am not sure that the old love would not be found 
to have lost its savor if I were to meet Honora again, 
and I am verysure that my regard for you is very 
sincere and tender. Will you not be satistied with 
this?” 

‘** Perhaps,” replied Claudine, with a quiet smile. 
‘You are very generous, and I have no right to be 
over-exacting. Will you allow me to leave you fora 
few moments? WhenI return you shall have my 
answer.” 

‘Certainly. 
patience.” 

Claudine returned no answer to this observation, 
but went down stairs to Mrs. Hopkiny’s little sitting- 
room, where Honora sat alone, sewing busily. She 
was looking rather pale, but her smile was quite 


I shall await your coming with im- 


cheerful when she turned her face toward her sister. | 
‘* Honora, dear,” said Claudine, with another quiet | 


smile, ‘‘ will you be my bridesmaid when I am mar- 
ried to Mr. Benner?” 

‘Is it to be soon?” asked Honora, in a low voice. 

‘* He has mentioned next Tuesday. Is it best to 
gratify him?” 

‘* T can see no objection to your doing so.” 

‘* You will live with us, of course. I did not think | 


to mention it to Max, but he will desire it as much | 


as I do, I have no doubt.” 


| of speech or motion. 


| 


At this inopportune moment, 
Claudine reentered the room. 

* 1 torgot to tell you, Honora,” she began. “ But 
no matter now. Max, I bave decided to accept the 
sincere and tender regard which you so generously 
offer we.” 

Max bowed pretoundly. Apparently he could think 


moment. 

* To accept it, that is, on one condition,” Claudine 
went on. 

“And that condition?” 
wife. Inshort, thatit be Honora Lane, instead of 
day.” 

**O Claudine!” cried Honora, coming to her side, 
“*T cannot accept such a sacritice.” 

**itis no sacritice. The engagement between us 
was wholly of Mrs. Maiden’s seeking, and was con- 
sented to on my part only because [ was assured that 
the family could be saved from beggary by no other 
weabs. 
terview with Mr. Benner would have 
enough to-night, if I had not suspected that a chance 
encounter between you two would de for the happi- 
ness of both.” 

** Then it was ail a plot,” cried Max. 

** Yes. This obstinate girl absolutely refused to 
meet you. So I was obliged to resort to a stratagem. 


artfal, but 
better.”’ 
Honora mutely kissed her sister, and Max Benner, 


it could not possibly have succeeded 


and herself too. It was really asentimental moment, 
and my haughty heroine did not, I am sorry to say, 
sustain her character for cold reserve at all, but was 
as eager and delighted as a gushing school-girl, over 
her tirst adorer. The new character, however, did 
not sit ungracefully upon her. Mr. Benner thought 
he had never seen her so lovely. If his old love tor 
Honora had lost anything of its savor, I think he 
might have felt a sense of loss that this softening of 
Claudine Livingstone’s proud demeanor was not ail 
for him. As it was, he considered himself supremely 
blest, which was undoubtedly the proper and nat- 
ural thing tor him under the circumstances. 

The marriage took place on the appointed Tuesday, 
and Mrs. Hopkins “ got up” the wedding breakfast, 
at which Herrnhurst and Alfred were present. The 
naturalist was here introduced to his unknown copy- 
ist, whereupon he professed great discontent that 
Claudine’s mystery had not played a romance—to 
end with a wedding—into his own hands. In reality 
however, I think he was entirely suited that things 
should be as they were. [ doubt not, in fact, 


tion, as the greatest calamity that could befail him. 


ble history shall leave him to his bugs. 

On the day of their marriage, Mr. and Mrs. Ben- 
ner sailed for Europe, accompanied by Claudine. 
When they were several lays out at sea, a boat was 
picked up, belonging to ashipwrecked vessel. Among 
the boat’s crew, were Mr. and Mrs. Malden. Both 





| were reduced to the last extremity by want and ex- 
posure. The latter lived only about two hours aiter 
being taken upon shipboard. 
a day longer, and then died. They had reaped as 
they had sown. From the seed of an unscrupulous 
| desire for gain, had sprung the harvest of destruction. 
| A year passed. ‘‘ The Swallow’s Nest,” mean- 
while, had worn an air of desolation akin to that 


| put on—when their owners have deserted them—by | 
those curious specimens of architecture in straw trom | 
At the end of | 


which it had plagiarized its name. 
that time, however, it begam to show signs of life. 


“That can be arranged afterward,” said Honora, | |The Benners had gone thither on returning trom 


with averted tace. ‘* Please not to mention it to him | 
at present.” 

** But I am sure he will consent. 
generous. 
as an act of generosity. He loved a dear girl once, 
and would have married her. 


engaged to himself. 
tion until a few weeks ago, and then it was too late, 
because he was engaged tome. [ forgot to teil you 


resemble her. It is singular, is it not?” 

‘“‘T must go back to my writing, now,’’ said Hono- 
ra, rising hastily and going towards the door. 
she returned and kissed her sister softly. ‘‘ Lehope 
you will be very happy, dearest,” she murmured, 
gently. 

‘TI believe I shall,” replied Claudine, smiling radi- 
antly as her sister disappeared, and she heard her 





slowly ascending the stairs. Slowly, because she 


He is really very 
Why Honora, dear, he only marries me | 


But she had a rival | 
suitor, who lied to Max, deciaring that the girl was | 
Max never found out the decep- | 


that the girl’s name was Honora, and that I closely | 


Then | 


| paused now and then to let her head drop upon her | 


Europe, designing to make that their summer resi- 
| dence. It is lamentable to be obliged to add that 
they appreciated the poetical device of its former 


| it that of “* Summer Nook.’’ 
Claudine did not immediately accompany her sis- 


in whose company they had journeyed home—<con- 
sented to remain a few weeks in Boston. Une morn- 


| and going down, she met Alfred King. Apparently, 
she had lost some of her old self-possession, for she 
changed color on recognizing him, and showed other 
signs of confusion. 

* It is a tine day,” she remarked. 

** Outside these bricks and mortar, it is much finer. 
Will you ride a little way into the country with 
me?” 

**L suppose the apple-blosgoms are just falling,” 
said Claudine, retiectively. 


| 
| you.” 
of no words adequate to express what he felt at that | 
| 


‘* Is that it be given me as your sister, instead of | 


Claudine Livyingstore whom you marry next Tues- | 


There is notamily to save now, and my iu- 
been brief | 


Machiavelli might probably have devised one more | 


with unparallelled audacity, kissed Honora’s sister, | 


that | 
he would consider a romance, with such a termina- | 


I shall therefore make no attempt to throw anything | 
of that sort in his way, but, at the end of this verita- | 


The former lingered | 


owner so little, as to change its name at once, giving | 


ter to Vauberg, but—yielding to the importunities of | 
Mrs. Lawrence, who had joined them in Europe, and | 


ing a visitor was announced for Miss Livingstone, | 


PSHE FLAG of O08 UNION, 


_ Yes, in showers, ike exaggerated snow tlakes 
tipped with rosy sunshine.” 

**T think ! should like to go.” 

It was not long before they had left the city behind, 
and were out among orchards, shrubbery and green 
fields. The yrass was just tall enough tosway wave- 
like to the motion of the wind. The apple trees were 
casting off their blossoms, as a lady throws aside her 


spring bonnet, when it is out of season. Sometimes 


the fallen petals were swept into a little heap, like « 
mimic snowdrift, with the sunshine on it. The lilac 
bushes were just having their annual opening, as 


manufacturers of perfume. Over ail was the glad 
spring sunshine. It was im: posaible not to feel exbil- 
aration and delight. 

** Do you like it?” Alfred asked. 

it is beautiful,” said Claudine. 

‘*T wish that you liked me,” pursued the one. 

‘** Do you want me to say that you are beautiful?” 
laughed the other. 

“Yes. [fall things that you love are beautiful to | 

“Some things are not. 


For instance, I like hot 


| cottee, but I am not aware that it has any especial 


| beauty.” 
| Do yon know [I think you are outgrowing the 
cramping influences of your early life. I used to 
pity you exceedingly in those old days at Vauberg.” 
“knew you cid. And I did not want your pity.” 
| ‘fdid not mean to thrust it upen you offensively, | 
but L coaid not help feeling it. And ‘ pity melts the 
| mind to love,” you know. I believed I loved you 
| then [amsure [do now. You are not going to 
| tell me, I hope, that vou do net want my love.” 
| ‘“* Why should I want it?” 
| “No life is complete without it.” 

‘“* Without your love? I was not aware of your 
| impertance.” 
| ** Without some one’s love, is what I meant to say.” 
“I have my sister’s.” } 
‘*And I Lave Herrnhurst’s. But that does not 
{ 
| 
| 
| 


content me. I want yours. Be generous, and give 
| it me.” 

‘*See whata patriarchal looking tree. I[ almost 
| think it must have lived before the flood, to gain 
| such a breadth of trunk, and arms so far-reaching.” 

‘*T am not to be put off so,” said Alfred, firmly. | 
‘“‘ You can refuse me, it vou choose—and I shall | 
probably live on, as other men do who see the dear- 
est hope of their lives perish before their eyes. But | 
I must have an answer. Is my love anything to 
you, Claudine?” 

“There! I do believe those are the veritable sheep 
that little Bo Peep lost, so long ago. You have | 
heard of the calamitous event, have you not?” 

‘* Do you care for my love, Claudine?” 

** What musical voices they have; I suppose their 
tuneful bleat is to be counted among the harmonies | 
of nature.” 

Alfred threw down his reins in a fit of impatience | 
—a movement of which his horse took advantage, by 
starting into atearing run. The quadruped was a, 
“hard - bitted creature.” Once having got his head, 


They were rapidly nearing the descent of a steep, | 
rocky hill. Alfred gave a strong tug at thereins. The | 
horse threw up his head and dashed on. The same 
was repeated, (a capo, as the musicians say. It was 
plain that the beast did not intend minding the rein. 





,| Alfred sprang from the carriage, alighted at the | 


| with his own hands aided by the duke. 
| the dish was larger than usual, and at breaktast the 


| Between 


| emy, it is, when tamed and domesticated, 
| slave, an obsequious agent. For each of the hun- 


pick or force it. 
it was ditticult for the driver to regain controlof him. | 


| horse’s head, and, grasping the bridle, stopped his | 
| metallic connections requisite for the passage of the 


course in mid career. 

** Now, Claudine,” he said, placing his fuot upon the 
carriage-step at the imminent risk of being dis- 
mettlesome animal, *‘I shail not enter the carriage 
aga in, untill have your answer. 
me?” 

a 











ment. 
| ** What, Garnet! 
| cried Jasper. 
| There was upon the table near at hand, a pitcher 
| of iced lemonade. Alfred ladled out a lump of ice, 
placed it before him, and watched it while it meited 
in the warm spring air. Jasper read his thought, 
and watched it, too. 
| ‘There! said Alfred, by-and-by, “ that was ice. 
But, obedient toa law of its nature, warmth has 
melted it.” 

“* Yes, and obedient to the capillary law—alse a 
| law of its nature—it is soaking into my dressing- 

gown—one corner of which hangs in its way. And, 
| obedient to the law of gravity—a law of its nature 
| again—it will soon inundate the carpet, unless you 
| take measures to preventit. Soe your poetry becomes 
@ puddle.” 

Alfred soaked up the puddle in a towel from the 
rack, and whisked it in the vicinity of Herrnhurst’s 
face when that was done. 

But his illustration—though the naturalist had 
maliciously turned it into such nonsense—was not al- | 
together inapt. So, with its meiting under the in- 
tiuenceot Love, weend this story of A HEART OF 
IcE. 


Engaged to that piece of ice?” 





PRAYING AND Row1nG.—Dr. Macleod and Dr. 
Watson were crossing a lake together in the West 
Highlands, in company with a number of passengers, 
when a storm came on with terrible force. One of 
the passengers was heard to say, “* The twa ministers 
should begin to pray, or we'll a’ be dirooned.”” ‘* Na, 
na,’ said the beatman, *‘ the little ane can pray if he 
| like; but the big ane maun tak’ an oar.” 


lodged and thrown by a sudcen start of the pawing, , 


Will you marry , 


| 


That night Alfred told Herrnhurst of his engage- | 
| which 


KINGLY APPET! TE. 

History has not deeckted whether the favorite «lish 
otf Duke d Esears aud Louis the Eighteenth was 
truffes a la puree «d’ortolans, or as some writers in- 
sist on having it, a pate des saucissens. Whenever 
these two globular men, the dnke and his royal mas- 
ter, closeted themselves together to perfect this «lish, 
or to dise use the first thought of another, the follow- 
ing announcement always appeared next day in the 


official journal: 

“™. le Duc d’Escars a travaille dans le cab- 
inet.” 

The dinke fe!l a victim at last to the truffe a la 
puree «d’ortolars, a dish which the king kept a 


secret from the servants and always prepared 


T! is time 


nobie pair ate the whole ot it. At night they were 
both taken dreadfully ill. The duke was soon pro- 
nounced hopeless, but, taithfnl to the last, he in- 
stantly ordered the king to be awske am! warned 
of the danger of a similar attack. The king 
was aroused and told that the duke was dying. 

‘“* Dying?” the king exclaimed, with admirable 
feeling, and more philosophy—* dving of my 
trutfes a la puree? You see, then, | was right. 
I always said [ had the better stomach of the 
two.” 

Alas for human anecdotes! Other versions of 
this story say that the king also suffered, and that 
a witty and sarcastic French journal announced 
the event, thus coarsely and in the worst possible 
taste: 

** Yesterday, his very Christian majesty was at- 
tacked with an indigestion, of which M. the Duke 
d’Esears died this afternoon.” 

Louis le Desire was an epicure to the last. With 
all his tact and sense and ben mots, he was an 
eater quite as regardfal of quantity as quality. 
the first and second conrse he wonld 
often have a plate of exquisite little pork cutlete, 
dressed after a rare recipe, handed to bim by one 
of the pages. He would take these trifies ap one 
by one with his white, fat fingers, and clear the 
dish before the second service could be arranged. 





@ur Curious Bepartment. 
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An ELEcTRIC SAFE.—If electricity, in its wild 
and natural state, be to man a furious and fitful en- 
a patient 


dred freaks that it plays in the one condition, there 
can be set off some useful service that it performs in 
the other. The last electrical noveity is a really safe 
and burgiar-proof lock, one which raises an alarm by 
ringing a bell or otherwise, if any key but the lawful 
one is inserted in it, or if any attempt is made to 
The principle of the contrivance 
can be easily understood. Wires from a battery, 
with a bell in their course, are Jed into the lock, and 
whenever a piece of metal is thrust into a keyhole, a 
circuit iscompleted by which a current is sent to ag- 
itate the bell. If one of the tambiers alone be raised 
the bell also sounds. The master-key does net raise 
any alarm because it is covered with an insulating 
compound which prevents the establishment of the 


current to the bell, and, likewise, becanse it lifts all 
the tumblers at once. We have heard of telltale 
locks, but those betray tampering only atter the mis- 
chief is done; here is a protector that cries, stop thief 


in good time. 





MAGNETIC WATER ROcK.—In the interior of Sa- 
hara, of the Great Desert, is 42 magnetic rock, trom 
which a water <istils sparingly in the term of dew, 


is possessed of extraordinary properties. 


| Whether a latent electricity be imparted by the mag- 


netism, or an additional quantity of oxygen enters 
into its composition, is not easy to say; but, it ap- 
pears to have the property of increasing the vital en- 
ergies, as it restores the color of gray bair, apparent- 
ly by renewing the circulation in its capillary tubes, 
the cessation of which occasions grayness, and it 
gives the appearance of youth to persons of consider- 
able antiquity. This water is brought to Morocco 
on swift dromedaries for the use of the court, and its 
powers are much extolled by the physicians; it might 
be called the antipodes of the Lethean Styx of ancient 
times; and, though its virtues are certainly inexpli- 
cable by the lights of modern science, they cannot 
be denied in the face of sufficient credentials. In the 
caravans which cross the Desert of Sahara, the wa- 
ter, which is carried in skins, is sometimes ail cried 
up suddenly by the hot winds; but to this medicinal 
water, such an accident has never happened. 





SUINGULAR.—There is said to be alady in Anamosa, 
Iowa, who, while in @ mesmeric state, which 
state she produces at pleasure, ‘s capable of persona- 
ting the most difficult characters, conversing in apy 
language or (lialect, and with the utmost ease and 
gracefulness performs upon the piano, or other in- 
struments, the most difficuit and complicated of in- 
strumental music—wild, weird and enchanting. In 
the [taiian language she personates wharacters that in 
ease, tluency of speech, and captivating style, would 
put to shame Ristori. She can talk a sour-krout 
Dutchman biind, or “ dish ap "the French a ia 


| mode. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
THE “OLD COVE.” 


A RRR RA 


BY HENRY HARRISON GOODRICH, 








Old Cove! thy waves lie calm and still 
Along the meadow’s grassy banks; 
And further on, beneath the hill, 
Where stand, in thick umbrageous ranks, 
The butternut and maple groves; 
Where all day long amid their shades, 
¥rom bough to bough the squirrel roves, 
Nor seeks his nest till sunset fades. 


How buoyantly thou bearest up 

The water-lily’s spreading crest, 
And fillest oft its golden cup 

With crystal lymph from thy pure breast! 
How tenderly above thy tide 

The alder-bush and hawthorn shade 
Stoop low to kiss thee as a bride— 

Caress thee ere the soft winds fade. 


Tall grows the slender, reedy grass 
Along thy dank and sedgy shore, 
Whence, as with rustiing steps T pass, 
The reed-bird flits thy waters o’er; 
The wood-duck, with his constant mate, 
And dripping wings, springs from the wave, 
And hastens with a fear innate, 
As if it were his life to save. 


Hiow oft along thy banks I've strayed, 
Have angled in thy mimic deep, 
At noon or eve my steps have stayed, 
Reclined me on thy bordering steep; 
Or, in the autumn's golden year, 
Rich fruitage in thy groves have sought; 
High climbed their tops with careless fear, 
And showered down their wealth unbought. 


And now, in calmer, graver years, 
Oft still I seek thy cool retreats: 
There, with some lingering boy hood's fears, 
Peruse me, on thy grassy seats, 
Old tales; such as in autumn wood 
Free foresters hold carnival; 
Some bold and dauntless Robin Hood 
Their chief, born in a lordly hail. 


Thou art of memory sweet, Old Cove! 
Thou link'st the dewy spring of youth 
With summer days, as oft I rove 
Adown thy banks; and deem it truth, 
Though years be flitting as a dream— 
For Nature weaveth her fair forms 
So round the heart, that it doth seem 
We grow not old with her rude storms. 
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A “TALK” WITH PHILIP'S MEN. 


BY GEORGE H. COOMER. 


POMETACOM (for his name was not Metacom, nor 
Metacomet, nor Metawora,) was, as I lately heard a 
friend remark, ‘‘the one great Indian.” I regard 
him as not only the fullest ty pe of Lis race, but, his 
circumstances considered, a man incom parably great. 
In 1524, more than a hundred years before the birth 
of tbis hapless cbieftein, Verrizano bad visited Nar- 
ragansett Bay--“ a fair and goodly haven, wv berein a 
royal navy might ride iu safety ”- and here, ere even 
old Masassoit had seen the light, the Latin 1:xvigator 
talked with the generous sons of nature, whe had no 
thought todo him harm. What asimple and direct 
religion wa» theirs! Had any one told them that it 
was “ an awful thing to fall into the hands of the living 
God,” they would have pcinted to the homely tlowers 
that sprang up in their innumerable swa'}'s, to the 
Iajestic trees, to the common grass, green and beau- 
titul, and would have asked, as they well might, 
** Are not these in the hands of the living God? and 
are they atraid?” 

A hundred years later came the Mayflower, with a 
hundred and one passengers, who imagined they 
brought God with them—that he had never been here 
before—and indeed that he lived outside the uni- 
verse; when, in truth, nature has no outside but is 
all middle. They could see no beauty in the simple 
ideas of the natives, yet the latter were by far the 
most wise, as they were the most direct—for, as by 
intuition, it seems as if the [Indians recognized indis- 
putable truths that were hidden from the white men. 
The Puritans seem never to have thought that ideas 
are things --that what is is—and that there is no 
such thing as nothing—but the Indians knew it, for 
nature told them it vas so. Hence their beautiful 
idea of the Great Spirit—nota faith in him—not a 
belief in him—but a certain intuitive knowledge of 
him. That which men do not positively know, they 
do not believe; but the Indians /‘new that the Great 
Spirit was about them, because they saw him, and 
felt him, and heard him. They knew, too, that a 


river ofdeath. The Indian may not have known that 
he knew this—but he did. He preserved, unlike his 
white neighb»r, the beautiful consciousness of ever- 
lasting identity,— 


** He asks no angel's wing, no seraph's fire; 
But thinks, transported to that equal sky, 
His faithful dog shall bear him company."’ 


And if not thus—if not to exist under the same con- 
ditions, however exalted and purified, where is his 
identity, his individuality? Would not aught else 
be annihilation, a doing away of the man himself? 

Thoughts of this nature had often occurred to me, 
bat never so furcibly as upon the occasion of finding 





happy huntivg-ground awaited them beyond the , 


in my garden an arrow-bead of white flint. It is 
taid that all »~hich ever has been is now, that 
every rock in the neighborhood of which a bear, or 
au Indian, or an antelope has ever passed, retains 
the exact impression of such objects; for the idea is 
the thing itself, and nothing passes away. Hence 
it may be that in the ancient arrow-head I saw all 
with which it had ever been associated—saw the 
“braves”? who met Verrizano upon the beach, kind- 
ly and with weapons reversed—saw the long years 
that floated happily away between that period and 
the arrival of the Mayflower with her lading of hon- 
est bigotry—saw the vengeful Pokanokets, mustering 
for battle, when encroachment could no longer be 
borne—saw the first bloo’shed, and heard the hypo- 
critical cry of the white man: 

“Thou canst not say I did it!” 

And finally I saw in this old arrow-head the close 
of the tragedy—that it was no romance, such as I 
had often pictured it, but a sorrowful, an awful thing 
—and I seemed to feel the cold shudder and heart 
sinking of the great patriot hero, when the bullet 
winged to its goal. From that day King Philip has 
been to me what he had never before been—a dis- 
tinct identity, a real man. I owe much to the simple 
incident of the arrow-head. “The electric chain 
wherewith we are darkly bound,” responded as with 
a gush of interest,and I felt that there is no such 
thing as romance—that all things are true—or, rather 
that there is no unreality, that there is such a thing 
as romance—the visible bloom of an invisible truth. 

Time has no past wl ich nature is bound to recog- 
nize, and if the readers will follow out the chain of 
thought suggested by the idea that King Philip is as 
much a creature of the present, as much a living in- 
finence of the present, as he was of that day in which 
men know that he lived, or think that he died, he 
will do precisely what I was attempting when voices 
interrupted me. They proceeded from two Indians 
whom I knew to have been for some days in the 
. neighborhood, and who by a singular coincidence 
approached at the very moment I could have wished. 
I showed them the arrow- head, and their black eyes 
glistened. Seating ourselves beneath a tree, we con- 
versed socially, and I found them in some degree 
educated in the common English branches; but their 
strong point was aboriginal history, and this gath- 
ered from tradition rather than books. They were 
nowinally of the Penobscot tribe, but, it had been 
reported, were undoubted descendants of the famous 
Wawpanoags, and this, they now informed me, was 
the truth. 

They had bows across their shoulders and small 
quivers of arrows, and gave me examples of their 
skillin archery by missing their mark every time 
very handsomely. How human-like it seemed! 
How like myself, reader, and like you, were those 
barbarians who could not be great at their forte at 
the very moment of all others when they would have 
been proud to appear so! The object of their visit 
excited in me deep interest. It was made with the 
view of tracing the localities of certain historic events, 
as well as discovering through the aid of tradition 
the graves of many of their tribe. Upon several oc- 
casions afterwards I accompanied them upon their 
explorations. 

* King Puilip is with us,” they said, “and we can- 
not mistake. His mcccasins will stand still when 
they tread upon his people’s graves.” 

And surely enough I was astonished at their in- 

tuition. Without chart or compass, but under what 
would, ‘*‘ without the sensible and true avouch of 
mine own eyes,” have appeared to me a guidance 
not only indefinite, but absurd, they knew exactly 
where to excavate for the bones of their nation’s dead 
—not with an idle curiosity, but reverently and with 
deep feeling—and more with a view to my convic- 
tion of the fact, than from any uncertainty upon 
their own part. For was not Pumetacom with them? 
and had not his moccasins paused upon this spot? 
Tuere slept an old chief who had been councillor un- 
der Masassoit—here another who had fallen in Po- 
casset Swamp, in that great fight where Captain 
Church’s men felt so sorely the edge of the Wam- 
‘ panoag hatchet. But what must interested me was 
the true, though traditional account of King Philip’s 
death as preserved by his simple peuple. 
We were close by Mount Hope, upon its northern 
side, and perhaps it was sympathy with my dusky 
companions which made we feel that some invisible 
presence was guiding us. The sun was near setting, 
and the sweet Augusttwilight coming on. Between 
the great, aged trees we caught glimpses of the bay 
upon the east, and saw the bigh green shores of what 
was once Pocasset, now bearing a less romantic name, 
the baptismal gitt of the white man, and emblematic 
of his less puetic character. 

Suddenly one of my companions paused, and look- 
ing gently and reverently about him, briefly uttered: 
* Aunawan says, ‘ Here.’” 

The other as sententiously replied: “*So Pometa- 
com says, ‘ It is here.’ ” 

* Here? and what then?” I asked. 
converse with them now?” 

** Ycs, they are here,” said he, who seemed the 
best educated of the Indians, and whose aboriginal 
natne, ‘‘A-mah-quin-o0-kan-qui-say quet,”’ signified 
‘“The Speaker of his Tribe.” ‘‘ They are here, and 
upon this spot King Philip slept, that night in the 
moon that you white men call August—eleventh ot 
August—so many moons ago—twenty-four hundred 
; and seventy moons, this very night.” 

** Yes, 1 remember—it was 1676, and now it is 1866; 
but by the shade of Annawan! Friend Say-quet” 
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hundred and seventy—and no arithmetic at hand 
save the bark of a tree!” 

The Incian frowned at what he supposed my lev- 
ity, and seemed upon his next speaking to forget 
measurably his school-learned English, as his grim 
spirit went back to the old, barbarous days. 

‘““Does white man laugh here?” he said; ‘here 
where Pumetacom last sleep in life, then wake but 
for one mowent, and go tohappy land? Pometacom 
himself shall speak to white man. White man shall 
hear wind of King Philip’s hatchet, and tremble like 
a squaw!” 

How much may have been due to imagination, I 
cannot say, yet I surely seemed to hear a stinging 
vibration close to my ear, as if the air were cloven by 
a tomahawk; and [ could not help remarking that 
the Indian’s voice had assumed a tone wholly unfa- 
miliar, as if another and a more dignified intelligence 
spoke from his lips. I was considerably embarrassed, 
and almost alarmed. Had any magnetic influence 
in this Indian psychologized me in such manner that 
I had seemed to hear what was not? But imme- 
diately A-mah-quin-oco. kan-qui-say quet addressed 
me again, and this time in his usual tone. 

‘It was King Philip who spoke to you,” he said; 
* but fear nothing—he loves you. He says you area 
great brave, because you tight his great battles over 
in idea—and ideas are things—and you are a great 
medium, because you take his thought, and he can 
control you. Fear nothing - he loves you, loves the 
white brave, as he loves all mankind—all mankind, 
To-ni gbt you shal! see Pometacom. Now sit by the 
broad tree yonder, and A-mab-quin-oo-kan- qui-say- 
quet shall talk to you, and you shall see great sights.” 

He pronounced his interminable appellation with 
the fluency of a bob-o’-link. 

** Take this,” he said, handing me a small and 
sharply-cut stone; “it is a flint from Annawan’s 
gun. Hold it in your hand, and let us sit together 
by the tree, while I speak to you of the long past 
moons.” 

1 obeyed. He had previously, as I have hinted, 
given me a natural, and, I doubt not, correct narra- 
tive of Pometacom’s last encounter with Captain 
Church, What he now added seemed rather a plain- 
tive declamation than a history; and I became con- 
scious that some influence of a most singular nature 
was controlling me. I tancied myself at once in pos- 
session of two oxistences—noted as usual the pres- 
ence of my Indian triends, and all the familiar objects 
of the old Mount Hope woods—yet behind, or about. 
or within these (I know not how best to express the 
idea), I seemed to sce another era, other combinations, 
another world—but whether more shadowy or more 
real, I could not tell. I recalled the words of the red 
men, that ideas are things, and that there is no such 
thing as nothing. 

“Then,” thought I, “ it must be so; they are sure- 
ly here—Annawan, Pometacom—the tall warriors of 
Mount Hope, and Pocasset, and Sagonet— hunted, 
and broken, and despairing—all are here. So these 
are the wonderful Wampanoagy. Yonder, perhaps, 
is a Nipmack—not quite like the others, I think— and 
who knows but this grim fellow at my side has the 
war paint of the Nairagarsetts? for Canonchet’s 
people are faithful to King Philip.” 

Such were my thougtits. On every side of me were 
Indians—not merely imagined, but really seen. I 
distinctly remember the variations of countenance 
and gesture, though the small eyes, high cheek bones 
and wide faces were common to all; and I noted, 
too, that when Annawan had tired at some object of 
game, the flint dropped from his gun, and after a 
brief search among the dead leaves, he placed anoth- 
erin the lock. Did I at this very moment hold in 
my hand the flint thus lost? and was this the re- 
enaction of an old scene that had lived through 
twenty-four hundred moons? Had not A-mab-quin- 
oo-kan-qui-say-quet told me that notbing dies? I 
watched Pometacom and his warriors fall asleep in 
the forest, and then presently the vision was gone. 

‘* They have been here in a certain sense,” said I 
to the two Indians. 

‘“* Yes,” replied ‘‘ The Speaker of his Tribe,” “ina 
certain sense—but in what sense?” 

** Why, in idea.” 

** Yes, but the idea is the thing itself—it is all there 
is of anything. They have been here—you saw 
them.” 

‘* And where,” said I, ‘‘ was King Philip killed?” 
“He was not killed anywhere, else he could not 
have come here to-night. He is a living man—a real 
man—more real than you are—-for what may your 
flesh and blood be to-morrow? But in the morning 
I will show you the exact spot where he fell. It is to 
the north of the mount, by the river-side, about four 
rods trom the water.” 

“ He had,” said I, ‘‘as I bave read, only about 
sixty warriors, fur his band was dreadfully broken.” 
** He had one hundred and ten men.” 

“So many?” 

* Yes, he bad one hundred and ten, but he himself 
was the hundred and eleventh.” 

Next morning we pruceeded to the spot where 
“with his face to the foe” fell the noblest imperson- 
ation of the Indian patriot that ever lived. 

“ Here,” said my dusky guide, “‘ Pometacom whis- 
pers to me, you stand upon the spot. Let your feet 
grow to the ground a moment, for he would speak 
with you.” 

I looked around. A paragraph froin some old his- 
tory came freshly to memory, and I repeated in 
thought what I hati so often reat: 





| (tor that was all that I could recollect of his unspeak- 
able name), ‘‘ what a memory you must have to carry 


, Hlercely towards the spc t where an Englishman ard 
Incian lay concealed.’ ” 

* Yes,” replied ‘*The Speaker cf bis Trite” (or 
rather what seewed himsclf, yet with a voice and 
manner entirely distinct from his own), as if he had 
taken my thought—‘* you read much in white man’s 
book, but you know nothing of King Philip. Me 
| King Philip—me Pemetacom. You very great me. 
dium, Pometacom shall control you, but tear noth. 
ing—he loves you, and will do no harm, 
minute you will die!” 

A chill shadow seemed to pass over anil possess 
me; my arms became numb and powerless, and my 
very finger-tips grew ghastly white; but the as 
remarkable sensatiou of all was a bubbling, gurgling 
feeling about the heart, which aimcst ii stantly « e. 
prived me of the ability to stand. I ‘e'l upen the 
leaves, my whole system feeling as if it belonged to 
another, and not to myself. With the rapidity of 
light, the forest swam about me; for a fraction of a 
second I lost consciousness, and then with equal 
rapidity, I became again living and well. 

* How is this?” I asked of the Indian. “ Will 
King Philip keep his word? Must [ die here ang 
now?” 

‘*You have died; what more is death than this? 
King Philip nas controlled you; you,for the time,have 
been hiuself. The bullet that pierced his hea:t has 
pierced yours, and you have fallen as he fel!.’’ 

“But was this death?” said I, ‘* Why did I ‘eel 
no pain?” 

“ Because he telt none. You suffered no pain, but 
you felt the heart-sinking.” 

“But [ cannot really have died, for you perceive 
that I am alive, as you are.” 

“So is King Philip. ‘The difference is in this— 
you returned to life within the body, because ycur 
physical system was unkarmed; while he returned 
to life witnout the body, because that body refused 
its office. This is the only difference between your 
death and his, for you have felt all that he felt.” 

Upon that day I parted with my two Indian fiiends, 
and have never met them sirce; yet often have I 
pondered the ideas then suggested. In their fav. r- 
ite Launts of old, I can feel the presence of the nd 
men—aud why should they not be there? For what 
is death but a going forth, an exodus, of that which 
is born in us, and lives with us, and is, in f. c*, our- 
selves? To me King Philip is a living soul - net 
a ghost, but a spirit, such as we all are—cnly that 
physical change has given him expansion and light— 
aspirit loving all men—a worker, a helper- an In- 
dian under aigher conditions—but 8 ill an Indian. 
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CHAIN ACROSS THE HUDSON RIVER. 


West Point still preserves a part of the famous 
great chain that our forefethers stretched acr ss 
the Hudson River to prevent the British vessels g - 
ing up and taking that post. The history of this 
novel defence is as follows: 

Stretching a chain across the river had been woot- 
ed, but no definite action was taken in the matt r 
until February, 1772, when Hugh Hughes, depart- 
ment quartermaster-general of the patiivt aru y, by 
commaud of General Putnam, entered into a «on- 
tract with the Stirling iron works, of which Peter 
Townsend was the manager, for the constrocti n of 
a chain. The contract provided that £440 (vonti- 
neutal money) should be paid for every ton weight 
of iron used in the work; that sixty artificers should 
be exempted from military duty to construct it, and 
that contractors should keep “ seven fires at forging 
and ten at welding ” until the chain was completed. 

In April of the same year it wax finished and floar- 
ei down the river from New Windsor to West P. int, 
where it was successfully stretched across the strexm, 
and each en: firmly attached to some g:eat biocks«f 
timber, tirmly attached to the shore. Each link was 
twelve inches wide, eighteen lung, and the iron tvo 
inches square, aid all buoyed up by logs sixtcen feet 
long, which were placed a short distance one from 
the other, and to which the links were attached by 
huge staples. Cables were also fastened to each | g 
to render it all the more stable in its p:sition. 

Two hundred and eighty men were employed in 
stretching this vast chain over the river. On either 
side of the stream batteries were erected, besides the 
perwanent forts in the vicinity, each having full 
sweep of the river near the obstruction, and when 
an unfortunate British cratt was whirled arvuud the 
point by the rapid current, she was certain tu sei g 
against the chain, and then, beture she could be 
brought about, from every fort and battery on the 
hiiliop and shore side, the deadly shut riduled ber 

from stem to stern. 

The traitur Arnold, when meditating the surrender 
of this place to the British, had promised to take a 
iink out of the chain so that the enemy's vessels 
might get through. In winter, when the river was 
fiiled with ice, one end of the chain was loorened, 

and the entire mass, by means of a windlass, swu) g 
to the shore. According to Mejor Boynton’s—the 

historian of West Point—account of tLe final remov- 

al of the chain, ** a portion of it becau e detached, the 

logs being water soaked, sunk to the botiom of the 

river, where atter being washed by the tide tor eighty 

years, they have been in part recovered.’’ This part 

consists of sixteen links, including a swivel and 

clevir, two o! the largest links weizhing respectively 





| 130 and 129 pounds, two of the smalicst 109 aud &) 


pounds, the medium weight being 114 pounds, Tue 
entire chain weighed 156 tons. 
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“** Perceiving his peril, the savage chief desper- 
ately snatched his powder-horn and gun, and ran 


Listen if you would learn; be silent if you would 
be safe. 
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THE BEAVER. 


As the beaver floats in water, he tse 
ing ekill in constructing ponds, dams 
the transport of bis wood cuttings 
home is a burrow, but when he cann 
row he builds lodges and porches. H 
hands are not particularly handy for en 
building labors; bat the brain he 
makes up for all deficiencies. The bra 
ver is smooth; and the size proport 
body one to five hundred and thirty 
sence of convolutions bespeaks an antt 
not He in wait for other animals; 5 
adapt themselves to circumstances as 
an ingenious way. When the progres 
expels them from their burrows in 
rivers, and drives them up uneaplor 
into sequestered swamps, they vary 
obtaining their food and shelter, accor 
circumstances 

For the purpose of realicing this as 
life, we must accompany Mr, Morgan 
district, which he stadied for years, on 
mit of the range of hills skirting the + 
of Lake Superior, immediately west © 
It is eight miles long from east to weer’ 
from north to south, Many small 
many rivulets run, in this district, w 
vers, until recently, possessed as imme 
own, Leaving out dams leas than f 
there are in this beaver district six 
some of them five hundred feet long 
ponds covering from a quarter of an i 
or sixty acres of ground, This district 
with a thick forest, and js a wilderness 
el by none but experienced woodm 
trails Near the streams grow tamars 
trees; on the rising ground, birch, whi 
maple, soft and bird’s-eye; poplar, a: 
the hills, pines, oak and sugar maple; 
the bushes occur the willow, alder a 
Now, the question of the engineering | 
they may, from the banks of the etre: 
succulent twigs and branches of tbh 
bushes, by water? 

The beavers in Europe and America 
rows on river banks, do not construct ¢ 
they build sometimes what are called 
a sort of porches which mask the en! 
burrows. Dams are built to make yr 
port by water of wood cuttings. T! 
tamarack and spruce trees acceasi! 
When their burrows or lodges are as 
vers take refuge in their ponds, Ti: 
pond is generally about two feet abov 
to the lodge or burrow. This level 1 
tained, if the beavers are to feel safe; 
trol it by their dams. The first imy 
servers of these days, was, that they 
of communities, like the nests of we 
bees. But this view is not supporter 
of closer observation. Mr. Morgan ts 
the larger dams were not built by 
working together, but grew from sm 
year after year, until the ponds beca: 
the course of centarics, a8 the loc alitic 
them to be made. A single family be 
adam; as trees were cut down, the 
larging the pond increased; the acco 
tamilies was extended; and ponds, 
bape, sixty acres of ground, were 
enough to have been called lakes iu EK 

There are two kinds cf dams; the 
the earth dam; 80 called according a 
predominate in the structure. The 
formed of interlaced sticks and poles, 
finds ite way through it. The cart) 
held together with wood, is composed 
which hides the sticks aud becomes 4 + 
ing on both sides. The surplus wa 
through this dike; and therefore @ 6! 
made for it, a sluice; which is the ob): 
tion and solicitude of the community. 

The dam is preferably built on a! 





? foundation. Stakes are not driven |: 


Small sticks and brash cemented wit! 
down by stones, form an embank wen! 
issuing from Lake Diamond, a etic kd 
two hundred and siaty feet ten inch: 
feet two inches high. The streamlet | 
a few feet wide and a tow inches deep 
high hills approach each other within 
feet, and therefore the spot was we! 
dam stretching across the stream and 
availing themselves of the natural ad 
locality, and building their dam, the 
ed a pond, covering eixty acres of gro 
to forty acres more of level ground. 

dam which opposes the stream is 4p) 
wud bank; the other side ie only an | 
interlaced stick work. However lu 
and sticks may appear to be put loge 
to take them asunder you will find th 
interlaced. In the middle of the « 
curve, up stream, of # hundred feet 








these curves are generally downward 
| to the strength of the current where 


dam. For the corve is up stream wh- 
is weak, and down stream where it ir 
ing freshets the dame are submerged 
depth of « foot, avd damaged; bot # 
subsides the damage is soon repaite 
years Mr. Morgan visited tue (race 
always found the pond at the sade 


+ deepest gradually shifiuog the foun 
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THE BEAVER. 


As the beaver floats in water, he tises his engineer- 
ing ekill in constructing ponds, dams and canals, for | 
| the transport of his wood cuttings. His natural | 

home is a burrow, but when he cannot make a bur- 
row he builds lodges and porches. His fure paws or | 
hands are not particularly handy for engineering and j 
buildivg labors; but the brain he has inherited 
makes up for all deficiencies. The brain of the bea- 





body one to five hundred and thirty-two. The ab- 
sence of convolutions bespeaks an animal which does 
not lie in wait for other animals; yet beavers can 
adapt themselves to circumstances as they arise, in 
an ingenious way. When the progress of cultivation 
expels them from their burrows in the banks of 
rivers, and drives them up unexplored brooks, and | 
into sequestered swamps, they vary their ways of | 
obtaining their food and shelter, according to varying | 
circumstances. 

For the purpose of realizing this aspect of beaver 
life, we must accompany Mr. Morgan to the beaver 
district, which he studied for years, on the level sum- 
mit of the range of’ hills skirting the southern shore 
of Lake Superior, immediately west of Marquette. 
It is eight miles long from east to west, by six broad 
from north to south. Many small lakes lie, and 
many rivulets run, in this district, which the bea- 
| Vers, until recently, possessed as immemorially their 
own. Leaving out dams less than fifty feet long, 
there are in this beaver district sixty-three dams, 
some of them five hundred feet long, and forming 
ponds covering from a quarter of an acre to twenty 
or sixty acres of ground. This district is overspread 
with a thick forest, and is a wilderness to be travers- 
ei by none but experienced woodmen on Indian 
trails. Near the streams grow tamarack and spruce 
trees; on the rising ground, birch, white and yellow; 
maple, soft and bird’s-eye; poplar, and ash; upon 





the bushes occur the willow, alder and cranberry. 
Now, the question of the engineering beavers is, how 


bushes, by water? 

The beavers in Europe and America, living in bur- 
rows on river banks, do not construct dams, although 
they build sometimes what are called false lodges— 
a sort of porches which mask the entrances to their 
burrows. Dams are built to make ponds for trans- 
port by water of wood cuttings. They make the 
tamarack and spruce trees accessible by water. 
When their burrows or lodges are assailed, the bea- 
vers take refuge in their ponds. The level of the 
pond is generally about two feet above the entrance 
to the lodge or burrow. This level must be main- 
tained, if the beavers are to feel safe; and they con- 
trol it by theirdams. The first impression on ob- 
servers of these davs, was, that they were the work 
of communities, like the nests of wasps or hives of 
bees. But this view is not supported by the results 
of closer observation. Mr. Morgan is convinced that 
the larger dams were not built by many beavers 
working together, but grew from small beginnings, 
year after year, until the ponds became as large, in 
the course of centuries, as the localities would permit 
them to be made. A single family began, and made 
adam; as trees were cut down, the necessity for en- 
larging the pond iocreased; the accommodation for 
tamilies was extended; and ponds, covering, per- 
haps, sixty acres of ground, were formed, large 
enough to have been called lakes in Europe. 

There are two kinds cf dams; the wood dam, and 
the earth dam; so called according as poles or mud 
predominate in the structure. The wood dam is 
formed of interlaced sticks and poles; and the water 
finds its way through it. The earth dam, though 
held together with wood, is composed chiefly of earth, 
which hides the sticks aud becomes a solid dike, slop- 
ing on both sides. The surplus water cannot get 
through this dike; and therefore a single opening is 
made for it, a sluice; which is the object of the atten- 
tion and solicitude of the community. 

The dam is preferably built on a hard and stony 
foundation. Stakes are not driven into the ground. 
Small sticks and brush cemented with mud and kept 
down by stones, form an embankment. Op a stream 
issuing from Lake Diamond, a stick dam is to be seen 
two hundred and sixty feet ten inches long, and six 
feet two inches high. The streamlet it crosses is only 
a few feet wide and a few inches deep. At this spot, 
high hills approach each other within three hundred 
feet, and therefore the spot was well chosen for a 
dam stretching across the stream and the gully. By 
availing themselves of the natural advantages of the 
locality, and building their dam, the beavers obtain- 
ed a pond, covering sixty acres of ground, and access 
to forty acres more of level ground. The side of the 
dam which opposes the stream is apparently a solid 
mud bank; the other side is only an inclined slope of 
interlaced stick work. However loosely the poles 
and sticks may appear to be put together, if you try 
to take them asunder you will find them to be tightly 
interlaced. In the middle of the dam there is a 
curve, up stream, of a hundred feet in length; but 
these curves are generally downward, and seem due 
to the strength of the curreut where the stream is 
deepest gradually shifting the foundations of the 


is weak, and down stream where it is strong. Dur- 


the hills, pines, oak and sugar maple; whilst among j 


they may, from the banks of the streams, reach the 
succulent twigs and branches of these trees and 


dam. For the curve is up stream where the current | Eve for eatin g the forbidden fruit, could not you obey 


ing freshets the dams are submerged perhaps t the | privileges I conferred upon you, and you must there- 


the neighboring streams were high or low, until the | 
sixth year, when the dam sbowed unusual signs of 
neglect, as if the beavers were about to abandon a 
structure which had been keptin repair for centuries. 

The dams attain sometimes considerable strength. 
Three men once pulled a boat across one of them | 
without injuring it. ‘*‘ Upon the sloping face of the | 
Grass Lake dam twenty men could stand together,” 
says Mr. Morgan, “‘ without making any impression | 
upon the structure.” | 

Dams seem to be constructed as auxiliaries; for 
instance, above the Grass Like dam there is another 
dam built to protect it from freshets of the lake, and 
below it there is a dai which, by keeping up the | 
level, slackens the speed and lessens the pressure of | 
the current of water. This arrangement is often 
found, and the dams may not ever-fancifully be call- | 
ed the van, the main, and the rear-guard dams. 

A year or two ago, a colony of beavers, seemingly | 
of opiuion that a railway en: bankment on the main 
branch of the river Carp would help to protect their | 
pond, made adam across the brook, and raised it | 
about a foot high, notwithstanding the daily passage 
oftrains If the beavers, however, approved of the | 
embankment as a ready-made barrier, the track- | 
master did not approve of the accumulation of the | 
water of their pond against his embankment. Hence 
arose a conflict of interests between the parties. The 
railway laborers broke down the dam; the amphibi- 
ous laborers mended the rents. The perseverance 
on both sides was adnirable. Fifteen times did the 
navvies pull down; fifteen times did the beavers 
build up. At lengtb, of course, the paws and tails 
ceded the victory to the picks and spades. 





A DISCONTENTED COUPLE. 


An old discontented couple, who bad hard work to 
precure the necessaries of life, were constantly com- 
| plaining of the faults and failures of others, instead 
' of seeking by Divine help to rectify their own. 

“All this trouble and sorrow in the worid is through 
Adam and Eve,” the old gentleman would exclaim. 
“If I had been Adam I would never have allowed a 
woman to lead me into such a scrape.” 

A wealthy and pious lady lived near, who had fre- 
quently relieved the old man and his wife. One day 
when passing she overheard them grumbling as usu- 
al, about Adam and Eve. She telt anxious to con- 
vince them of the importarce of being contented with 
the station in which Providence had placed them, 
and how wrong it was to be thus constantly mur- 
turing at their lot io life. 

The next morning the lady’s servant in livery 
came to the cottage with a message from his mistress, 
requesting the old couple to go up to the mansion. 
The looks of discontent vanished for once, as the old 
tolks were delighted with such a mark of distinction 
from one so very rich. On arriving at the mansion, 
the lady received them most kindly, and thus ad- 
dressed them: 

‘*T have set apart two rooms in my house, and so 
long as you attend to my wishes, you will be allowed 
to remain here, and have everything needful fur your 
{comfort. But if you disobey any of my rules you will 
| be immediately turned out and sent back to your 
mud cottage.” 

*“ Thank you; thank you kindly, madam,” respond- 
ed the old man. 

* Never fear our doing anything against your 
wishes, ma’am,”’ added the old woman. 

“Very well,” said the lady; ‘then you wiil finda 
home here for life.” 

Everything necessary for their comfort was provid- 
ed, and all went on well for some time. There was 
one thing that somehow puzzled them. For several 
days there was placed on the dinner-table a covered 
dish, which they were desired not to touch. 

‘* My lady desires me .to say that every dish is at 
your service, except that one,” said the servant. 

On such a day having nearly finished their hearty 
repast, the curiosity of the old woman was greatly 
excited as to the forbidden dish, and she said to her 
husband: 

‘“* Whatever can it be?” 

“Never mind,” said the old man; “ we’ve had a 
capital dinner without it.” 

* As the old lady was doing us good she might as 
well let us taste every dish,” added the old woman. 

“* Why, yes, she might as well have done hand- 
somely,” rejoined the husband. 











‘There can be no harm in looking,” said the old 
woman; “the lady will never be any wiser for that.” 

The old man was silent, and silence serves to give 
consent. He was almost as curious as bis wite about 
the strange dish. The temptation was strong, and | 
the longer it was parried about the more irresistible 
it became. 

“ She’ll never know we have looked,” replied the 
old woman, as she gently took bold of the cover and 
very cautiously raised it on one side, and then stuop- 
ed down to peep under. 

* O! O! OF exclaimed the terrified old woman, as 
she started back and upset the dish cover on the floor. 

Oat jumped a mouse! 

The uproar roused the lady of the house, who, sus- 
pecting what was the matter, was quickly at the door. 

** What! is this the return you make for my kind- 
ness? You, who were so ready to blame Adam and 





my trifling request? You have now forfeited the 





depth of a foot, and damaged; but when the water | fore leave my house immediately, and return to your , 


subsides the damage is soon repaired. During five 
years Mr. Morgan visited the Grass Lake dam, and 
always found the pond at the same level, whether 





mud cottage. Never in future blame Adam and | 
Eve again for what you evidently would have done | 
had you been in their place.” 





SO 
~2h 


[We shall be pleased to receive communications from 
brethren in all parts of the world.) 


A MASONIC FUNERAL. 


Masonry lost a bright light by the death of Bro. 
Thomas H. Seymour, of Connecticut. He was an 
eminent man, and a zealous Mason. He was buried 
with all the honors of the Order. At one time he 
was at the head of the Knights Templars, of Hart- 
ford, and all of them turned out at the funeral. At 
11 o’clock they proceeded from Masonic Hall, tollow- 
ed by Colt’s Band, to the residence of the deceased, | 
and there performed the impressive ceremonies usual 
at the funeral of one of their Order. After these ex- | 
ercises the Knights formed in procession and escorted | 
the remains to Christ Church, where they were 
placed in the vestibule and lay in state from twelve | 
till two o’clock. 

The exercises at the grave were not of a lengthy | 
character. The Knights Templars gathered around | 
the grave of their deceased brother, and performed 
the burial services of their Order, so impressive and | 
appropriate, repeating prayers, singing a last sad 
burial hymn, and committing to the ground all that 
was earthly of Thomas H. Seymour. After these 
ceremonies, the Putnam Phalanx Company, which 
was formed for the special purpose of welcoming 
Governor Seymour home from Russia, tired a volley 
over the grave, and the funeral exercises ended. 


NR snes 


DEATH OF SIR KNIGHT THOMAS POWER.— 
Thomas Power, well known to our citizens, died in 


| Framingham, last week, at the age of nearly 82 years. 


He was born in Hanover street, Boston, October 8, 
1786, and graduated at Brown University in 150s. 
He studied law under the guidance of Judge Jack- 
son, and in 1811 opened an oflice at Northtield, where 
he practised law for a few years, and then returned 
to Boston. In 1822 he was appointed clerk of the 
Police Court, a position which he held for about 
thirty years, till obliged to relinquish it on account of 
ill health. He was a mewber of the Masonic Frater- 
nity, and received its official honors for his fidelity to 
the principles of the institution. He was at one time 
Commander of the Boston Encampment of Kuights 
Tewplars, and Junior Grand Warden of the Grand 
Lodge of Massachusetts. Mr. Power was also a 
member, and one of the oldest, of the Handel and 
Haydu Society, in which for many years he took an 
active interest. He delivered the oration before the 
city authorities on the Fourth of July, 1840, and his 
Masonic oration at Waltham was regarded as an able 
production. Mr. Puwer was a pleasing and industri- 
ous writer of prose and verse. For many years he 
Was musical critic of the Boston Atlas, and was alsu 
an acceptable contributor to several other journals. 
Throughout his long life he was a public-spirited, 
useful and honored citizen. Of late years the de- 
ceased hasresidedin Framingham. Some of his Ma- 
sonic poems bear the mark of genius, of a soul thor- 
oughly imbued with the spirit of the Order. He al- 
ways took much interest in Masonry, and remained 
@ member of the Boston Encampment until his 
death. 





as 


FROLICS OF LORD BROUGHAM. 

The Inverness Courier, a Scotch newspaper, fur- 
nishbes some incidents of the youthful days of Lord 
Brougham, which will be new to most readers. We 
quote: 

It is not generally known that the late Lord 
Brougham was a Freemason, and that the remote 
Hebridean Island of Lews, or Lewis, can claim the 
distinction of being the place where he was enrolled 
a “member of the mystic tie.” The name of Henry 
Brougham appears in the records of the Fortrose 
Lodge of Stornoway under the date of August 21, 
1799, when Brougham was in his twenty-first year. 
On that day he was admitted a Master Mason, along 
with Charles Stewart (one of the Bute family), Rob- 
ert Campbell (late of Islay),and John P. Stroud 
(an English gentleman). The most illustrious of this 
group was then at the Scottish bar, and the other 
three gentlemen had joined him in a cruise in a yacht 
known as the ‘‘ Mad Brig.” The fact of their becom- 
ing Freemasons at sach a time, and in so distant and 
obscure a place as Stornoway then appeared, must 
have originated in one of the wild freaks or ‘ high 
jinks ” then not uncommon with the choice spirits at 
the bar and their associates. It is a stock anecdote 
of the Lodge that when Brougham was admitted, he 
emphatically demurred to one of the conditions, of- 
fering cogent reasous for remaining free, and com- 
pletely posing, by his volubility and powers of argu- 
ment, the simple-minded brethren who sought to 
bind him. 

At that time Stornoway, now grown to be a con- 
siderable town, only contained some thirty or forty 
houses, including two or three humble inns, in which, 
however, pure Cognac and genuine Schiedam could 
be obtained. One of these hostelries was kept bya 
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ond sight and In every description of ghostly ageney. 
The ‘“* Mad Brig” party having taken up their quar- 
ters at Crighton’s house, were not long in discovering 
that the character and peculiarities of their host 
only required to be drawn out to afford an infivite 
| fund of amusement. One night they invited Crigh- 
| ton to become their guest, and they sought to outdo 
each other in relating stories of diablerie and horror, 
with anecdotes of their own prowess and desperate 
valor, all of which the credulous host greedily de- 
| voured. When his fears and wonderment were suff - 
ciently excited, Brougham abruptly addressed bim: 
** Mr. Crighton, these gentlemen and 1 have set out 

' an expedition in the brig which you see in the harbor 
tor the noble purpose of succoring dameels in distress 
and vindicating their honor. It has come to our 

| knowledge—whether by means of dreams, second- 
| sight, or special information, does not matter—that 
| you have led a very gay and immoral life, too often 
| fatal to female innocence. It is unnecessary for me 
to dwell on the heinousness of your conduct. (Here 
he turned round and exclaimed, ‘Campbell, bring 
the pistols.’) But, of course, you must make full 
atonement.” The pistols were brought, and, looking 
out to the inn yard, Brougham eaid, * See that cock 
now strutting so proudly among his paramours ; soon 
shall his career close!” And, tiring his pistol, he 
shot the unoffending chanticleer dead. ‘ You per- 
ceive, Mr. Crighton,” he added, “I never miss my 
aim. Not, however, to be severe on one who has en- 
tertained us so well, and supplied us with such ex- 


| cellent cognac, we shall be content if you go down 


on your knees and promise faithfully to relate all 
your love adventures and deceptions practise’ on the 
fair sex since the days of youth—and, remember, we 
have means of ascertaining falsehood, 80 beware!’ 

The poor landlord, not knowing what to make of 
his wild customers, made a show of dropping on Lis 
knees, and promised to comply with the strange 
request, which he did in all sincerity, ranning over 
the story of his lite, like Othello, even from his boy- 
ish days, while his tormentors listened with mock 
gravity, occasionally interposing questions and re- 
marks. Ridiculous and incredible as this incident 
may appear, we believe it is substantially true and 
correct as here related. 


MASONIC COUNSEL. 


No young man can hope to rise in society, or act 
worthily his part in life, without a fair moral charac- 
ter. The basis of such a character is a virtuous, 
fixed sense of moral obligation, sustained and invig- 
orated by the fear and loveot God. This is Masonry. 
The youth who possesses such a character can be 
trusted. Integrity, justice, benevolence, truth, are 
not with him words without meaning; he feels and 
knows their sacred import, and aims, in the tenor of 
his life, to exemplify the virtues they express. This 
is Masonry. 

Such a man has decision of character; he knows 
what is right, and is tirm in pursuing it. Sucha 
man has decision of character; he thinks and acts for 
himself, and is not to be made the tool of anprinci- 
pled and time serving politicians to do the dirty 
work of party. Such a man has true worth of char- 
acter; his life is a blessing to himself, to bis family, 
to society, to the world; and he is pointed out to fu- 
ture generations as a proper example for the rising 
youth to emulate. 





THE SODA LAKES OF MEXICO. 

The take of Tescoco, a short distance from the 
capital of Mexico, and communicating with the city 
by means of a canal, is one of the greatest natural 
curiosities of that country. In the centre is a barren 
island, with a hill composed of volcano rock, and 
known as El Penon de Jos Bancos, or rock of the 
baths, rising from the surface. This desolate spot is 
famous for the manufacture of crude soda, or teques- 
quite, a manufacture not more remarkable for its 
primitive method than its vast resources. The earth 
of the valley adjoining the lake is impregnated with 
@ species of soda, and Lake Tescoco itself is a concen- 
trated solution of soda. It contains an immense 
amount of the salts of sodium, chiefly the chloride of 
sodium and the carbonate of soda. The lake has 
great surface and small depth, and with a rainy sea- 
son of four mouths, and a dry season of eight, its 
range of expansion and contraction is 220 square 
miles at its maximum to 80 square miles at its mini- 
mum. A calculation of the contents of the lake was 
made in 1851, when the lake was considerably con- 
tracted, and the proportion of solid matter was ascer- 
tained to be not less than 18 per cent. The Penon 
soda-stills are not numerous, but illustrate the rude 
principle at work all around the lake. They are 
simply mounds of accumulated dark, bluish mould, 
on which large round holes are made here and there. 
In these holes bags are placed, and in the bag the 
impregnated, frosty-looking earth found every morn- 
ing along the lake. Over this earth water is poured, 
and the liquor which sinks through the dirt, and is 
drained from the bag, passes into a vessel below. The 
solution thus caught is evaporated over a fire, and 
tequesquite is the result. This is the whole process, 
which is the same that was use! in the days of Mon- 
tezumwa. With this primitive system of manufactare, 
the lake, according to the estimates of the School of 
Mining in the city of Mexico, produces annually 





person named Crighton, a rather fine-looking man, 
but whose knowledge of the world was limited to the | 
island of which he was & native, and whose mind | 
must have partaken largely of the superstition of the | 
place and time, tor he was a firm believer in the sec- 


1,680,000 pounds of crystallized or pure soda, and 
3,696,000 pounds of tequesquite or impure soda. 
_—_¢ CBO o-——— 
Many men spend their lives in gazing at their own 
shadows, and su dwindle away into shadows thereof. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
SHE IS GONE BEFORE. 


eee 


BY JOHN M. THURSTON. 





She is gone before! Ah, nevermore 
Will I list to her voice’s low cadence swell; 
We have parted, but not in anger—ah no! 
Death's chain has fettered my darling low, 
And bitter and dread is the blighting woe 
That has followed our last farewell. 


She is gone before! for me in store 
Is no more pleasure, no joyous light; 
All peace and contentment have flown away, 
For the shadows have darkened each cheerful ray, 
Turning the happy and golden day 
Into a gloomy night. 


She is gone before! In days oi yore, 
That now forever are past and fled, 
I gathered me up, with love's fond power, 
Each sparkling gem and fair-hued flower; 
But my treasures are gone like a summer hour, 
And my blossoms are withered and dead. 


She is gone before! yet when life is o'er, 
And I stand by the great white throne, 

From among the angels glorified, 

That raptured await at the Saviour's side, 

I will claim my darling, my sainted bride, 
And wander no more alone. 
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Leaves from the Arethusa’s Log. 
No. 16. 


BY W. H. MACY. 


THE COOPER “ROMANCES ”’—INCIDENTS.— 
BYRON’S ISLAND. 


** WHat did you value your life at, when the can- 
nibals were holding their powwow over you, the 
other day at Dominica?” asked the cooper, who was 
whittling a charge for his pipe from a long twist of 
* niggerhead.” 

“Ata very low figure,” said I. “At one time I’d 
have been glad to sell outat a nominal price. But 
do you really suppose they are cannibals?” 

* Of course they are,”’ returned thecooper. ‘ Pro- 
bably one of the points they were disputing about 
was, how it was best to couk and dress you.” 

** But Peter says they had no intention of killing 
us at all, and as he understands the language, I sup- 
pose he knows best. But I confess, that in spite of 
his assurances, I felt anything but safe; for at any 
moment some impulsive child of nature might have 
driven a lance through me, just to end the contro- 
versy.” 

“And don’t you see,” said Fisher “ that Peter’s 
view of the matter would partially spoil the poetry 
of Cooper’s yarn, that he means to found on the 

tacts?” 

“Of course,” said the cooper. ‘‘There’s not half 
as much romance in knowing that you are to be 
cooped up in a bamboo calaboose, and ransomed for 
old Revolutionary muskets, as there is in the other 
view of the matter.” 

‘‘And what may be your other view of the mat- 
ter?” I asked. 

“ Why, in the absence of any positive knowledge, 
you can let the imagination run free,” said the coop- 
er, rising to light his pipe at the hanging lamp, and 
striking an attitude. ‘‘You may just suppose your- 
self neatly transfixed by the javelin of a barbaric 
chieftain, and your spirit passing gently away to the 
music of tom-toms, blending with melodious voices 
chanting the wild ‘hula-hula.” ‘ Then,” he con- 
tinued, shaking his immense beard, as he warmed 
with his subject, “ you are laid out in state in the 
halls of the Marquesan Caesars (or Montezumas, if 
you prefer that,) to grace a ‘ Kava-feast’ of princes 
of the blood; you are done to a turn at the hands of 
the chief doctor of the palace; and served up in 
curry as the leading dish at a right royal banquet, 
flanked by immense branches of the golden banana 
at one end, and pyramids of breadfruit at the other.” 

“Delightful!” said I. ‘*There’s nothing in Fox’s 
Book of Martyrs half as satisfactory—to the narra- 
tor. But, being the hero of the adventure myself, 
I should vote for the calaboose and the ransom. Be- 
sides, it would be some satisfaction to know one’s 
precise value in this market; just how many old 
flint-locks you are worth, or whether you could be 
quoted at par, with old nigger-head tobacco, pound 
for pound.” 

* But, joking aside,” said the cooper, ‘I don’t, of 
course, know whether that particular tribe are canni- 
bals or not, but it is pretty well established that there 
are tribes on this Marquesan group, who deserve that 
name. The tribe of Taipi in the island of Nukahiva 
are somewhat notorious in that line.” 

“That is the island where the French are planting 
a colony now, or trying to, isn’t it?” said I. 

‘© Yes,” answered the cooper. “Jim, the white 
man, told me they had quite a force of troops there, 
and a frigate or two on this station. But 1 think 
they will have their hands full, for these islan:ers 
are a naturally savage race, particularly so, and war- 
like, too. It will not be an easy thing to civilize 
them, or to subdue them either, in their native 
mountains.” 


** Did you ever, in your own experience, have any ' 


proofs that they really eat men at any of this group?” 
I asked. 





“No,” he replied, ‘I can’t say that I ever did, I 
only give the reports at secondhand.”’ 

‘Well, Cooper,” said I, “I am disappointed in 
you this time. I had made up my mind to listen to 
marvellous tales of— 


* Anthropophagi, and men whose heads 
Do grow beneath their shoulders.’ " 


“No,” said the cooper conscientiously, ‘‘ 1 cannot 
swear to the cannibals, and I have never seen men 
with their heads under their shoulders; but I've seen 
a tribe in New Holland with their faces looking 
behind them, or the spinal column in front of them, 
whichever you choose to have it.” 

“ Which way did they walk?” I asked. 

** Both ways, equally well. Like these canoes 
down at the groups, they just shift their sail, and 
the stern becomes the bow. You should see those 
Yohos out in the bush, hunting, with the face turned 
over one shoulder, prepare’ to run either way, at the 
shortest notice. But I think the most diverting 
thing was a grand war-dance that I saw there,a 
sort of forward-and-back movement that displayed 
their doubie-ender qualities to the best advantage.” 

“There, that'll do, Cooper,” said Fisher. ‘* Dry 
up now, and turn in.” ‘ 

*“ Fact!” replied the cooper, with the utmost grav- 
ity. ‘* You may laugh and you may doubt, but what 
I’ve seen, I know.” 

The next landfall afcer leaving the Marquesas, was 
Starbuck’s Island, low and dangerous, where the 
captain lowered his boat and went ashore, but found 
nothing of interest but an old trypot, some stoves 
and hoops of decayed casks, and a few other memen- 
tos of the wreck of theI ndependence of Nantucket, 
which ran ashore here in the night under fall head - 
way a few years before. The crew lived some time 
on this island, being obliged to construct a substitute 
for a still, and make water fir use from sea-water. 
A part of them finally made their way to Oraheite in 
boats, and the rest were taken off the island by a 
passing ship. 

Nearly on the meridian we saw a ‘‘ school of cows 
and calves,” and here, for the first time, I had an op- 
portunity of seeing sperm whales “ bring to ” hand- 
somely. The second mate struck first, and his whale, 
after running a short distance, stopped, and all the 
rest came up around him, and lay tor some time, 
blowing, “‘ heads and points,” while we in the other 
two boats pulled on and fastened at our leisure, se- 
lecting the largest cows. After we were well fast, 
instead of immediately killing our whales, we lanced 
loose ones, and the sport was very exciting, as the 
whales were up and down in all directions among the 
boats, and some difficulty was met with from the fast 
whales crossing each other’s course, and thus fouling 
the lines. Of course many of the loose whales which 
we killed were lost, as it was quite impossible to keep 
the run of them all, and a fresbly-killed whale can- 
not be seen at any considerable distance, without a 
waif to indicate his whereabouts. And here fur the 
first time I saw the use of a contrivance called a 
‘‘ waif-drug,” for attaching the telltale flag to a 
whale while still alive. A short toggilof oak is fitted 
firmly in the centre of a square piece of plank, one 
end of the toggil is bored to step the waif-pole in, 
and the other is loaded with iron sufficiently to bal- 
ance but not to sinkit. This is attached by a few 
fathoms of line to a harpoon, which being darted 
into a whale after he has been mortally wounded 
with the lance, the plank drug rests flat on the sur- 
face, and the pole and waif are kept in an upright 
position. Eight whales were collected and secured 
asthe reward of our exertions, though the whole 
eight yielded but little more oil than the one taken 
off Juan Fernandez. 

Not wishing to run too fast over the ground, we 
hauled on a wind while boiling thesa whales; and 
the next day after “cooling down,” we ran to the 
westward, and made an island, low but well wooded ; 
the top-branciies of the beautiful cocoanut tree be- 
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ing the first objects to break the horizon line. This, 
the mate informed me, was Byron’s Island, the 
weathermost of Kingswill’s Group. Very soon the 
sails of numerous canoes were to be seen approach- 
ing, foraship can be discovered almost as soon as | 
she, makes the land, all the islands of this group 
being low. The fleet of canoes was constantly re- | 
ceiving fresh accessions as we drew nearer the land, | 
the number increasing till more than a hundred 
could be counted from the deck. They worked to 
windward rapidly, having immense triangular sails ; 
of matting. The first canoe that neared us came 
boldly alongside, throwing a line which was caught by 
eager hands on deck, tor we were all on the tiptoe of 
curiosity to cultivate closer acquaintance with this 
singular people. 

** Here he comes, stern on for Dover Castle!” said 
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tohim. Curious to see how he would manage, I 
flung him one which he seized with his teeth, and 
without hesitation threw himself overboard, still 
holding his wares in both hands and five or six ‘‘ sen- 
nit” hats upon his head. He swung alongside, tow- 
ing by the vicelike grip of his teeth upon the rope, 
the ship moving at a rate that I should suppose would 
have torn any white man’s jaws out of his head, un- 
less he opened them and let gohis hold. I jumped 
into the chains and reaching down, managed to re- 
lieve one of his hands of its load,so that he could 
have une arm and his teeth to tow by, for it was 
hardly possible to get him on board until the ship’s 
way was stopped. A canoe was now driving right 
upon him, having swung in against the ship in con- 
sequence of collision with another, but he paid little 
heed to her, simply diving under and rising again 
the other side of her, seemingly as much at home 
in the water as a porpoise. 

Faster and faster the reinforcements of canoes 
gather, and the Babel of guttural shouts and yells 
exceeds all descriptive powers. Each canoe contains 
at least one representative of the gentler sex; some 
of them two or three; but the women, contrary to 
all rule among civilized communities, have but little 
tosay. Crash! I run to the other side of the deck 
to see what has happened; an unfortunate canoe has 
filled and swamped alongside, torn her thwart out by 
the strain upon the warp, and the apparent wreck is 
drifting into our wake, the crew swimming off with 
her, fur the women are as amphibious as the men, 
their yells rise louder than ever, while screams of 
derisive laughter greet them on every side from their 
unsympathizing consorts. As Manoel the Portu- 
guese expressively says, it is ‘every man for myself” 
in this crowd. Anxious to know how they will con- 
duct under these circumstances, [I jump up on the 
shearpole and follow them with my eye. As soon as 
they wind their way out of the thickest crowd of the 
pursuing canoes, they seize their own by the head 
and stern, and shooting her violently fore and afta 
few times,she slops about half the water out over 
the twoends; aman then jumps lightly into her, and 
commences baling; soon ste will bear another man; 
and it is not many minutes ere she takes her place in 
the fleet, though now occupying a rear position, a 
bit of seizing stuff completes her repairs, and they 
are after us again, joining in the general laugh, and 
eager as ever. 

“Haul the mainsail up! and square the main- 
yard!” cries the old man, with a desperate effort to 
make himself heard above the clamor and din. 

The orders are repeated by the mates, and the 
ship is soon hove to, the canoes closing up around us, 
Everything of a portable nature has been picked up 
about the decks, and stowed away out of reach, for 
all savages are known to be adepts at thieving; in- 
deed their exploits in this way would do honor to the 
most;expert ‘ professionals ” in England or America. 

Some caution egainst treachery is also necessary at 
all times in dealing with these people, though, asa 
general ruJe, where they come without arms, and ac- 
companied by women and children, no danger is to 
be apprehended. 

As soon as the ship’s way was stopped, the island- 
ers poured in over the rail in vast nnmbers, anda 
brisk traftic was carried on for cocoanuts, mats, hats, 
shells, etc. Tobacco was the precious metal and root 
of all evil with this people. Iron they seemed to 
care very little for, unless an opportunity offered to 
steal it, but “‘ tabalky’’? was the very goal of their 
desires, and for this they would barter sonland body. 
Articles of clothing were in no request; indeed they 
offered some for sale for bits of tobacco, having pro- 
bably stolen them from previous visitors. The cos- 
tumes of these natives are exceedingly light and 
airy, the men having absolutely no covering beyond 
what Nature has provided; while the temales were 
restricted toa single garment not unlike the High- 
land philibeg, the material being grass or seaweed. 

More canoes kept paddling up alongside, and at- 
taching themselves to the offside of the first comers, 
till the ship was surrounded with them several tiers 
deep, extending to a considerable distance; for these 
crafts occupy much space in beam, not so much from 
the size of the boat itself, as of the bulky ‘‘ outrigger” 
built out one side to balance her when carrying sail. 
These islands produce no trees suitable for making 
* dug-outs ” of any considerable size, and the canoes 
are built of little pieces of wood, hundreds of pieces 
in a single craft, holes being made near the edges, 
and the pieces lashed together with innumerable 


, little ‘‘ seizings,” a sort of mortar or white cement 


is plastered on to fill up the numerous joints, and 
the still mere numerous little holes for the lash- 
ings. This only partially answers the purpose; for 


| though the boats are not deficient in the qualities of 


speed and buoyancy, they are never tight, and one 


The man whom I had assisted by throwing hima 
rope, and relieving him of a part of his load, at- 
tached bimself particularly to me, and we drove a 
smart barter trade, highly satisfactory to both par- 
ties. He soon gave me further evidence of his pow- 
ers of jaw, as, laughing at my bungling attempts to 
husk a cocoanut with an axe, he seized the whole 
bunch of nuts, and jerked the husks all off with his 
teeth, in less time than I should have taken to finish 
one, considering his services amply rewarded with a 
morsel of “tabahky.” I bought all his stock of mats, 
and as many of the hats as I could adapt to my very 
accommodating head, in other words, all which were 
not more than eleven sizes too big for me. The next 
thing produced for my i tion was a co t 
shell, filled with _a sort of syrup, into which he ran 
his finger and sucked it with infinite gusto, at the 
same time tempting me to do likewise. 

** Td-id-ee tikee-moee-moee!”’ he yelled. 

** What the devil is that?’ said I. 

“ Tikee-moee-moee!” he repeated. ‘ Tabahky!” 

I found this a very nice article, light in color, clear 
and thick, not unlike honey. I bought it eagerly, 
and gave my friend to understand I would like to 
have more. In less than ten minutes he had brought 
me more than a dozen, which I purchased at sight of 
the shells, and carried below. I discovered the next 
day when too late, that only the first one was worth 
eating, the rest appearing to be about equally com- 
pounded of very black molasses and sea-water. 

I made my out-door agent understand that I wanted 
to collect shells, showing him one as a specimen. He 
rushed to the side, shouting to his comrade in the 
canoe, ‘Teroot!’? and returned with a few which 
were not worth much. My ‘“ wants” having been 
thus advertised, I was beset with cries of ‘ Teroot!” 
for the next half-hour; for every barbarian peddler 
who had a beech-worm shell or fragment of a shell 
to dispose of, pushed it into my face with the same 
war-cry. I selected a few, which I thought worthy 
to be added to mycollection. But I was by no means 
rid of the rest, after so doing; for I was pursued 
from post to pillar, and the same spec'mens, trans- 
ferred to different hands, loomed before my eyes 
dozens of times, with the savage cry ‘‘ Teroot! Ta- 
bahky!”’ 

“I’m sayin’, ould chap, what’s the matter wid y’er 
leg?” said the voice of Farrell near me. 

1 turned, and saw an elderly, grave looking man 
climbing in over the rail. As he landed on deck, he 
presented a singular phenomenon; having one well- 
proportioned leg of the natural size, while the other 
one at the calf would have filled a deck-bucket. 

“Say, ould chap, what ails y’er leg?’’ repeated 
the Irishman. 

** Ididee tikee-nut!” shouted the old man, holding 
up over his head a bunch of nuts, knotted together 
by strips of the husk. 

“Ah! the divil take your tikeenuts, it’s your leg 
I’m looking at. Who ever saw the likes?” 

“ Tabahky!’’ roared the venerable savage, keeping 
an eye to business. 

‘What made y’er leg swell that big?” pursued 
Farrell. 

“ Tikee moee moee!” was the answer, in a voice of 
thun:ler. 

An’ sure, I’ll ate none of it, if it has that effect.” 

“ Why,” said the cooper, ‘don’t you see, he’s got 
the ‘ fay-fay.’ There’s plenty of that disease on these 
islands. There’s a man in that cance under the 
quarter there, with one of his arms puffed up bigger 
than my body, you can see it wobble every time he 
moves. Now, twig this old gentleman when he 
walks.” 

** Isn’t it painful, do you think?” I asked. 

** No, they say not, after it’s swelled, and set to its 
full size, for I believe it’s nevercured. It is common 
on many islands in the Pacific, and at Rotumah, par- 
ticularly so. Most of the white men have it there, 
that is, those who nave lived there any length of 
time. It is caused by the diet, I suppose.” 

“Yes, that’s what the ould chap tould me ’twas the 
tikeenuts and that swate tracle stuff made it swell,” 
said Farrell. 

“Mr. Grafton, we must get rid of these canoes now 
as fast as possible. We can’t afford to drift any 
more. Brace full the mainyard and down tacks!” 
said the captain. ‘‘ They must take care of their 
own canoes.” 

This manoeuvre produced some commotion among 
the visitors, and scattered the greater part of them. 
Some who had not been fortunate enough to dispose 
of all their wares, still hung on, offering goods at 
very low prices to close out the stock. 

**Keep cool, don’t drive them,’ said the mate. 
“ T’ll get clear of them all, in a minute.” 








He went down below, and soon returned witha 


, musket, which he pointed in the air over their heads, 


the second mate, a8 the canoe’s bow struck in the man is kept almost constantly baling. The lashings | and pulied the trigger. A. stampede ensued, and a 
waist with considerable force, and then, snubbed by | as well as all their ropes, some of considerable size, ' rapid succession of plunges, overboard as well as into 
her warp, she swung fore and aft, while the savages, | are ingeniously twisted from the fibrous outside or _ the canoes, soon cleared the deck of all the frightened 


taking the line in to one of the thwart timbers, 
“ bowed her off” with much skill, for the ship was 
going ata smart rate through the water. By this | 
time other canoes were crowding upon the first one, ' 
all anxious to be the first to make a trade with us; 
each with a line of its own ready to throw to us, or 
else clamoring tor a rope’s end to be thrown from the | 
ship. Some fell short, and the ship flew past them; | 
but, nothing daunted, they tell into her wake, know- 
ing that she would heave tosoon. Some ran into | 
others, doing considerable damage to their trail 
structures, and increasing the clamor and confusion. | 
I noticed one strapping fellow in the first canoe, who | 
with both hands full of “ truck,” was making the 
most urgent signs and cries for a rope to be thrown , 


husk of the cocoanut. 


Savages; and the fleet were soon standing in for the 


Two white men came on board, one of whom had | land, presenting 4 picturesque and beautiful view, a8 


been here several years, and had become quite do- 
mesticated. He seemed-to have considerable influ- 
ence among the natives, and doubtless, was as ar- 
rant a savage as any of them when onshore. This 
man told me that the work of building canoes was 


' constantly going on at their naval dockyards, and 


that he could hardly perceive the progress made from 
day to day; several months being consumed in fin- 
ishing one of them. And no more work is done to 
them than is absolutely necessary to fit them for ser- 
vice, for the people evince none of the artistic skill 
and taste in ornamenting their vessels, for which 
many other of the Polynesian tribes are noted. 


the declining sun shone upon the numerous triangu- 
lar sails and flashing paddles; while we hugged the 
wind under all sail to hold our weather position. 





The Egyptian Lotus, which grows luxuriantly in 


| the shallow water bordering Lake Erie, near the | 


mouth of the River Raisin, is now in fall bloom. 
There are large fields of this plant in that vicinity, 
and the blossoms are very large and very fragrant. 


Detroit papers speak of a blossom which measure® | 
thirteen inches in diameter, while the leaf of the | 


| plant is thirty-two inches in diameter. 
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